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THE LIVING PICTURES. 


TO THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 
Last Tuesday evening I went to the Palace 
Theatre to satisfy myself as to what the 
much-talked-of tableaux vivants really were. 
White Ribbon women may remember that in 
my annual address I mentioned these exbi- 
bitions as amongst those which we ought to 
watch, My remarks were based entirely on 
hearsay. I had learnt that they verged on 
indecency, and that public opinion ought to 
be roused about them. 
surmises did not come near the actual fact ; 
and so strongly do I feel, now that I know 
what these living pictures really are, I have 
determined to desert the shelter of anonymity 
in order to make a personal appeal to women 


But my worst 


in my own name. The tableaux are many 
of them harmless, and in a manner 
picturesque. It is only to a few that I wish 
to call attention, but those are simply 
outrageous. In them young girls are posed 
with no other clothes at all on them but 
tights from neck to foot. In some there is 
a wisp of drapery, and the little there is 
only serves to emphasise the absence of more. 
Stage costumes have been dwindling for 
some time, and in almost every burlesque 
and ballet of the present day the low- 
bodied dresses and petticoat slit at 
the sides, or no petticoat at all, must 
offend the eye of all who have any cultivated 
taste or moral sense. But in these tableaux 
petticoats, bodice, and all are frankly dis- 
pensed with, and for the first time in a 
Christian country, our brothers, husbands, 
sisters, sons, and wives are bidden to assist at 
an exhibition of unclothed women. 

It will be said that the artistic merits of 
these presentations are their raison detre. I 
absolutely deny that they are artistic. They 
have nothing in common with the treatment 
of the nude in art. Go to the South Ken. 
sington Museum and look at Mr. Watts’ 
Psyche, and then go to the “Palace”’ and 


wait for the “Moorish Bath.” The o e isa 


canon. 
and made ideal by the hallowed creating hand 
of genius, but palpably gross and disgusting 
in its suggestive flesh-coloured skin tights. I 
suppose people would make a protest if it were 
proposed to expose women 
nudity ; but the artistic apology would cer- 
tainly be stronger, and for myself I cannot 
see that the humiliation to the performer 
would be greater. 
but a silly lie, a sort of quibble by which the 
thing may escape being called by its right 
name. 
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glorification of womanly form; genius and 
reverence are confessed in every touch. The 
mind would have to be diseased indeed to 
which that picture could suggest unruly 
thoughts. 


But the other—— ! 
These “tableaux” violate every artistic 
It is sham nudity, not spiritualised 


in unveiled 


This film of gauze is 


No one who sees but must agree 
here is the gravest insult and dishonour that 


has been put upon woman in our time; for 


that at last we have, in letting women make 
public merchandise of the beauty of their 
bodies, surpassed even the Oriental standard 
of female degradation. I do not say that 


everyone who looks on these pictures does so 


with a bad object, that as far as his or her 
purity is concerned it must suffer by the 
spectacle, although it is past all probability 


that any large majority will look on them 
with the reverence and seriousness of purpose 


that justifies the artist’s study of the nude 
form ; indeed, the audience is only subor- 
dinately my concern to-day at all. The 
spectator has a hundred temptations he can 
choose from; it is not so much to remove 
temptation from him that I take up my pen. 
It is the performers who call for our inter- 
vention; and I make this appeal to the 
English public as accomplices in the ruin and 
degradation of these girls. For the Palace 
Theatre is a London music-hall. It holds its 
license from the London County Council. 
That body has a direct. power over the class 
of performance to be tolerated there; and 
is responsible for the spectacles given 
under its protection. At one timo the 
Lord Chamberlain used to interfere when 
petticoats threatened to be immodestly 
short. Now that no clothes at all are worn, 
I suppose he feels there is nothing to inter- 
fere about. But we have to ask ourselves 


what is the County Council doing? A year 
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or two ago they refused to grant a licence 
to the Aquarium unless the very offensive 
posters of Zreo were withdrawn. That was a 
picture gross beyond words, it is true, but 
modesty itself beside these tableaux. And 
remember, I am speaking now not of litho- 
graphs, but of living girls—young women 
whose modesty and purity is of just as much 
account in the sight of God as the virtue 
of the highest in the land, whose dishonour 
is just as much a blot and infamy on the 
community as would be publicly tolerated 
insult or outrage on the most royal of prin- 
cesses. That this thing should go on under 


a popular authority is to me incredible, and 


I am confident that the councillors have only 
to be informed of the facts to ensure their 
prompt intervention. 
sights would not have been allowed in wax- 
works ; two years ago a lesser indecency was 
stopped on the hoardings; but a few months 
back a daily paper refused to insert an adver- 
tisement asking for girls willing to sell their 


Ten years ago such 


bodies for a public show. Why is that paper 
silent now? Where is the solicitude for 
modesty that put away the efligy of Zivo? By 
the English law every spectator of a prize- 
fight is an accomplice in the offence, and liable 
to punishment equally with the principals. 
Just so are we all accomplices in this. No prize 
fight could be one half so brutalising, so 
de-civilising, so degrading to the most gacred 
instincts of humanity as this public pageantry 
of shame. I cannot believe that those 
responsible for the conduct of our great 
London journals personally know the nature 
of the exhibitions they have allowed their 
reporters to praise in their columns. I am 
sure that the clergy, Established, Noncon- 
formist, and Catholic, must be ignorant of 
what is going on in their midst, that public 
leaders and speakers in and out of Parlia- 
ment have not seen for themselves what 
really are these living pictures of which I 
write. 

But the time for speaking out. has come ; 
such ignorance cannot long be excusable 
if it means acquiescence in a crime, and I 
earnestly call on everyone who has a voice 
that he or she can make articulate to join in 
a protest against this unholy thing. 
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A NEW OCCUPATION FOR 


EDUCATED GIRLS. 


A yew days ago I had the good fortune to be 
invited as a guest to one of the “ At Homes” at 
the Norland Institute, where Mrs. Walter Ward, 
the Foundress and President, receives her friends 
who are interested in this charming enterprise, 
and also the friends of the girls who are there 


for training. 


It was a lovely afternoon, with the sun 
shining on trees and mansions as I walked down 
the Notting Hill High Street, enjoying the view 
rom the top of the hill, with its wide road, the 
green trees and handsome houses on either side, 
and in the distance the expanse of the Worm- 


wood Scrubs and Willesden beyond. 


Arriving at the Norland Institute itself, I 
found it had ita home in a large high house, q 
little way down the hill, next to the Aubery 


footpath which leads to Lord Holland’s walk. 

The door is approached through a steep 
garden, for all is hill in those parts. There was 
a sense of freshness and breeze as one reached 
the open door where all the guests met with a 
cordial welcome from the bright girl students 
who stood in the hall, and by their appearance 
and courtesy at once commended the school to 
the favourable consideration of the public. 

The Norland Institute was founded by Mrs. 
Walter Ward (formerly Miss Emily Lord) for 
the training of young ladies as children’s nurses 
on Froebelian principles. 

It was started in September, 1892, and already 
has achieved a wonderful success. 

The objects are stated as follows :-— 

(a) “To supply the public with ladies as 
trained nurses for young children.” 

(6) “To form a new occupation for young 
women whose circumstances do not enable them 
to undergo the long course of profeesional 
training now essential to a successful educational 
career, even when they are endowed with suffi- 
ciently good intellectual abilities.” 

The scheme of training extends over nine 
months. The time is divided in the following 
manner :—Three months in the Institute ; three 
months in a hospital; three months as proba- 
tioner in some institution for children or family. 

The course of study includes (1) needlework, 
cutting out garments, making and mending; 
(2) hygiene, cookery, nursery diet, and the 
knowledge of the value (as food) of various 
flours, meats, and vegetables. 

Nothing which is needful for the profession is 
forgotten, for the pupils are taught how to work 
woollen garments, silk stockings, and laces. 
Practical lessons are given in the making of 
beef-tea, preparation of poultices, and of simple 
remedies for cuts, sprains, etc. 

They are also taught how to take the tem- 
perature and the importance of immediately 
reporting any changes or other signs of illness, 

If they are thus prepared for illness in their 
young charges, they are still further prepared for 
health, which, let us hope, they will find the 
normal condition of the children they will be 
called upon to be good angels to, for what is a 
greater blessing to any child if it has a nurse 
than that she should be a good and sympathetic 
ie whole course of Froebelian instruction 
provides for every possible delight and joy and 
instruction for the child mind. 

Who that has seen it carried on in a good 
Froebel Kindergarten can ever forget the happi- 
ness and order and inspiration which seem to 
possess both children and teachers ? 

Let those who have not seen the sight lose 
no time in going to see for themselves how joy 
and instruction can go hand in hand. 
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As Mrs, Ward herself expresses it: “It should 
be a fulfilment of the laws, ‘Little children 
love one another,’ and ‘Do unto others as you 
would they should do unto you.’” 


tion and study. 


their children, and what an enormous gain to 
the memories of future men and women. 


has had to endure, all their lives, physical pain 
or bodily defects of some kind, because of the mis- 
management of some simple illness in childhood 
by nurse or mother. It is only dawning yet on 
the intelligence of average men and women that 
the wise fulfilment of the duties of mother and 
nurse do not come by instinct, but by training 
and knowledge, 

I was reminded to-day of the follies of the 
ordinary nurse, and how delightfully they set 
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about spoiling children’s tempers, and inspiring 
fear and a sense of injustice, at the earliest 
age. 
I went to sit in the park, and as I approached 
the seat, I was attracted by seeing a dear, pretty 
little child of about three years of age, dancing 
round with a toy gun in his hand, looking the 
picture of beauty and joy. I sat down and 
became absorbed in a book, when suddenly I 
heard the child crying as if he was in a temper ; 
then I saw that the young nurse who had charge 
of him had suddenly seized him in the midst 
of his happy play, and when he very naturally 
resented this treatment, he was threatened “a 
man would take him away for a bad boy.” 
This recalled what had happened to myself as 
a child, so I could not help interfering, and 
telling the nurse it was cruel to frighten little 
children so. Happily, she took my remonstrance 
well, I asked her why she interfered when he 
was so happy. “Oh,” she said, “I thought he 
would dirty his dress!” Poor little fellow! he 
could not recover his composure for ever so 
long, his face completely changed. All the 
sweet, happy brightness left his features, they 
were clouded over with a sense of resentment. 
He was not “a bad boy,” but his attendant was 
a bad nurse. 

Such are the ways of half the ordinary young 
nurses, They are absorbed in their own affairs, 


I talked to the girls who were there as pro- 
bationers, going through the course of instruc- 
They all said the teaching 
they received was most delightful. ach part is 
thorough, and so given as to be most interest- 
ing. They all looked the picture of blooming 
health and intelligence. I thought how happy 
the mothers would be who secured them for 


How many a middle-aged man and woman 
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and have no sympathy with the little children 
they have under their charge, 

The gratitude therefore of the lovers of the 
little ones is heartfelt towards Mrs. Walter 
Ward and her band of teachers at the Norland 
Institute, for setting up the banner of hope for 
the children of the future. 

At this school a high standard will be reached 
as to what is requisite for a trained nurse for 
young children. 

This standard will gradually affect the whole 
profession. Perhaps the large number who at 
present frighten their young charges with 
“bogie men,” who are “to carry them away,” 
may yet become ashamed of themselves, Let 
us live in hope. The Norland Institute has 
come, and is going to stay, as the pioneer for 
happy, healthy childhood. 

Mrs. Ward is careful in placing out her 
pupils, and in seeing that all the conditions of 
honourable and appreciated labour are secured, 

She is also very anxious to establish a busi- 
ness-like, well-managed plan for the nurses to 
secure a pension for themselves after a given 
number of years of work. 

Her whole scheme seems brimful of promise 
and usefulness. We can wish nothing better 
than that the home may be always full to over- 
flowing with girls such as we saw there, learn- 
ing to fit themselves to perfection, in one of 
the most useful spheres of labour that well- 
educated, bright and lively girls can fix upon as 
@ career. 

All who wish to hear more particulars can 
address letters to the Principal, the Norland 
Institute, 19, Holland Park Terrace, W. 

Mary G. Burnerr, 


A’ NEW GRETNA GREEN. 


Since it has passed from the possession of 
England into Germany the island of Heligoland 
has become converted into a sort of Teutonic 
Gretna Green. By the law of the island the 
publication of the banns, and many other form- 
alities that are necessary preliminaries to wedlock 
on the mainland, are dispensed with ; so that 
couples can arrive and be made one on the same 
day. During the first three months of this year 
no less than thirty-seven marriages of this kind 
were celebrated, many of the young people coming 
from remote parts of the German Empire. No 
doubt in some of these cases the reasons that 
made Gretna Green desirable in the old days 
prompted the visit; in others the desire to be 
out of the ordinary was the motive. It is some- 
what peculiar that in no single case did the 
newly-wedded remain on the island longer than 
was necessary ; all left immediately the ceremony 
was performed. 


ENDEAVOUR. 


Waar hast thou for thy scattered seed, 
O Sower of the plain ? 

Where are the many gathered sheaves 
Thy hope should bring again ? 

‘‘The only record of thy work 
Lies in the buried grave.” 


O Conqueror of a thousand fields ! 
In dinted armour dight, 

What growths of purple amaranth 
Shall crown thy brow of might ? 

“ Only the blossom of my life 
Flung widely in the fight.” 


What is the harvest of thy saints, 
O God ! who dost abide ? 
Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs 
In blood and sorrow dyed ? 
What have thy servants for their pains?! 
‘This only—to have tried.” 
—Juiia Warp Howe. 


The Catholics say that the essence of religion 
is to be “ recollected ;” and to keep us recollected 
in private life is the office of good-breeding. 
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gocusts and Wild Honey: 


A STORY OF THE WILDERNESS, 
BY ADELINE SERGEANT, 


CHAPTER VI. 
“THE DESERT SHALL REJOICE.” 


gix months afterwards, Janet Gordon sat in her 
own room in & certain house in Whitechapel and 

the plaint of the girl whom she had met 
for the first time on that last night of her 
residence in the West End. Milly Bennett sat 
before her, with a white bundle upon her knee— 
a bundle on which the poor mother had spent all 
that she could afford in the way of lace and 
ribbons and finery ; for why should her child, she 
had passionately demanded, go worse dressed 
and worse cared for than other people’s? Janet 
had seen her through the worst of her troubles, 
had fed and solaced her when she was hungry 
and in need, and had recently procured her work 
that seemed within her capacity. Under these 
auspices Milly had blossomed out into a very 
pretty girl. Her whole appearance was trans- 
figured, for she was ‘neatly and becomingly 
dressed. Indeed, when Janet first saw her, her 
heart throbbed with pleasure, and she said to 
herself, ‘Here, at least, is one that I have 
helped to a better life.” 

But was it so in truth? Milly began to 
talk, and Janet’s heart sank as she listened. 

“ Yes, he’s turned me off,” Milly said, alluding 
to her late employer. “Said they hadn’t no 
more work for me; and they turned off fifteen 
others as well. I’ve tramped from place to place 
all day, but there’s no work going; everything’s 
slack.” 

“T will speak to some people I know, and see 
whether I can get any work for you, Milly.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. But I doubt it’ll be no 
use,” said Milly, plaintively. ‘‘ There’s nothing 
doing this season. If it wasn’t for the child, I 
wouldn’t mind—” 

“Yes, of course you are anxious on his 
account,” said Janet, so sympathetically that 
Milly began to cry. 

“T can’t see him starve,” she said, in a half- 
hysterical way. ‘If there’s nothing else to be 
done, I must do as others do—I mustn’t be over 
particklar. The streets is open to all.” 

“The streets! Oh no, Milly, no.” 

“T don’t see what else I’m to do,” said Milly 
despairingly. But she brightened up a little when 
Janet gave her money and kind words, and went 
away with a hopeful look upon her fair young 
face. 

Janet did her best. But there was, as Milly 
had said, very little “doing” that year, and 
Milly was not qualified for service, even if she 
could have made up her mind to leave her baby 
for asituation. And Janet, after a few days of 
fruitless endeavour, was grieved to see a change 
inher manner and appearance when next she 
called at the settlement. Some people would 
have called the girl “ bold” tocome at all. But 
Milly had faith in Janet’s goodness of heart ; and 
what moral standard had she by which to judge 
her own conduct ? It seemed to her the best 
thing in the world to sacrifice her womanhood 
for the sake of her child. 

“She didn’t like it,” she told Janet, quite 
simply. “ But there was nothing else for her to 
do. She wouldn’t have minded starving for 
herself, but there was the baby—she could not 
see her baby starve.” 

“Ah, Milly, give me your baby,” Janet cried, 
in passionate pity. ‘And come here and live 
with me; you shall never want again. You 
shall not be driven out upon the streets as 
long as I have bread to give you.” 

Milly paused, and lifted her heavy eyes to 


Miss Gordon’s face, “Would you take me in 
how? Me?” 
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“ Yes, dear, of course I will. You shall live 
here and I will find you work to do.” 

‘ Tf all ladies was like you,” said Milly, melt- 
ing into tears, “there would be fewer girls like 
us. I’m only one out of many, miss, as would 
never have gone wrong but for the sake of 
getting a bit of daily bread.” 

It was these words that set Janet thinking. 
What a terrible state of society we are living in, 
when we deliberately allow thousands of women 
to sign away their souls and bodies to the devil 
for the sake of their daily bread! Was there 
no way of preventing this kind of thing ? 

Goodness begins in spots, and spreads over 
the whole surface afterwards, as some quaint 
philosopher has said; and Janet had a firm 
belief in the use and beauty of these isolated 
“ spots” of goodness, small and unostentatious 
as they may be in themselves. With great 
care and labour, she drew up a little scheme, 
by which she made it possible for Milly 
and three or four others to live and work 
without the necessity of doing evil; and it 
seemed to her that if here and there other 
women like herself would do the same hundreds 
might be saved where now the utmost that can 
be hoped is that they should be “ rescued.” 

She started a Co-operative Workroom. The 
scheme has been tried before, and has not always 
answered ; but in this case it answered splen- 
didly. Janet defied the laws of political 
economy, and did not at once expect her work- 
room to “pay.” How should it pay, when the 
girls never worked overtime, and had plenty of 
food, and plenty of amusement, and frequent 
holidays ? 

“Tt seems to me,” Janet said, in arguing the 
matter with Dick Urquhart, who was lecturing 
her seriously on the laws of supply and demand, 
“ that we shall do no good in the world at all 
until we carry out our Christianity a little more 
simply and literally than we have done hitherto. 
St. James goes to the root of the matter.” 

‘“‘ Where P” said Dick. | 

“Don’t you remember? St. James is what I 
call the Socialistic Apostle. He asks, what is 
the use of saying kind, nice things to poor 
people if you don’t feed them as well? If one 
of you say to a brother or a sister, ‘ Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwithstanding 
ye give them not those things which are need- 
ful to the body ; what doth it profit?’ It isn’t 
sound political economy, no doubt; but when 
we all act upon it, poverty will disappear and 
the millennium will begin.” 

“When you have entirely pauperised the 
country: a 

“ Ah, Dick, itisn’t pauperising Milly to give 
her wholesome food and well-earned pay in 
return for the work she does! Come, you must 
help me; I want you to do fur the boys and 
men what I am doing in a small way for the 
girls.” 

‘“‘ Become a shop-keeper P ” 

“ Well, why not?” 

And Dick did not know “why not,” when he 
came to think over the matter. He had always 
been interested in his cousin Frances Urqu- 
hart’s schemes for the social regeneration 
of the poor ; he had tried in many ways to help 
her, but always with a mental reservation, a 
superior smile, and a wish that women were not 
so absurdly enthusiastic after all. Now it 
seemed to him for the first time as if en- 
thusiasm were a great and noble thing. He 
went home, and for the first time seriously 
studied the epistle of St. James, where he found 
numerous things which he had hitherto believed 
that it had been the province of young ninc- 
teenth century men to discover and make 
known to the world. “If that’s Christianity,” 
he said, shutting up the book at last, “ it’s some- 
thing very different from what I imagined it ; 
and if we were to carry it out in daily life it 
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would very soon change the face of the world.” 

Janet's heart, meanwhile, was singing. Her 
desert had blossomed as the rose, She had 
found herself of use, of servico: she could bring 
real help, real comfort to the lives of the poor. 
It was not play-work, it was substantial good. 
But, absorbed in her labour at Whitechapel, she 
had almost forgotten her friends and relatives at 
the other end of London, and yet it was pos- 
sible that they needed her help quite as much as 
Milly Bennett and her kind. 

It was nearly nine o'clock one evening, when 
a telegram was brought to her. To her surprise 
—a surprise which for a moment sent the blood 
from her face and left it deadly white—the mes- 
sage was signed by Denys Merivale. ‘Can you 
come directly ?” it ran; “ Pamela is ill.” 

Could she come? There was no question 
about that. She threw on her hat and cloak, 
left some curt message of explanation behind 
her, and stepped into a hansom cab. Ina com 
paratively short spaco of time sho stood on the 
threshold of Denys Merivale’s house. 

He was on the watch for her. He drew her 
inside the library without allowing her to see or 
be seen by the servants. His face was grey, 
livid, changed. Janet thought, trembling, that 
Pamela must indeed be very ill. At first he did 
not even seem able to speak. 

“ Where is she P Take me to her, Denys; you 
frighten me. Is she so very ill?” 

“Ill!” he echoed, with a groan. “Oh, yes, 
she is ill—but not in the way you dream. Oh, 
Janet, I don’t know how to bear it—the ex- 
posure, the disgrace of it all.” 

Janet's heart stood still. Her mind went 
back to that evening when she had dined with 
Pamela alone, and a terrible fear assailed her. 
She looked the question that she could not 
speak. 

Then, by slow degrees, the story was unfolded. 
Pamela and her husband had been intending to 
go to a largo and brilliant party that night. She 
had refused to dine with him, on the plea of 
fatigue ; but before he had finished his own 
meal, she had made her way into the hall in her 
dressing-gown, and begun an altercation with 
one of the servants about a missing brandy- 
bottle. She was quite beyond ordinary control, 
and the whole household had been made aware 
of what was after all very little of a secret. 
Pamela was hopelessly drunk. 

Her husband had carried her up to her own 
bedroom, locked the door, and telegraphed to 
Janet. 

“JT knew you would come,” he said, sitting, 
down helplessly, and shading his eyes with his 
hand. ‘I knew you would be kind. You will 
help us—but I fear—lI fear it is too late. My 
poor wife!” 

“Tt is never too late,” said Janet, firmly, “so 
long as God is in His heaven and wo are His 
children.” 

“You are happy to believe it,” he said, 
turning his miserable face aside. “And if you 
can make her believe it too. (od help her, 
indeed, if He does not!” 

“ Yes, God help her!” Janet said, reverently, 
and then she went with him to Pamela's 
room. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PERFECT HOMIE. 

The perfect home is one where no least detail 
of courtesy is omitted between husband and wife, 
parents and children, masters and servants ; 
but where this good-breeding is not the 
slavish obedience tv a set of fixed rules, but 
of honest respect for individual rights, and 
heartfelt desire on the part of each one to be 
as agrecable and as beloved is is possible, 

Mrs. L. U. Mounron 
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POLICE PATRONS. 


Te Women’s deputation to the Home Secretary 
last Friday was so large that a committee room 
in the House of Commons was deemed more 
fitting than the Home Office, as at first arranged. 
When I inquired in the Lobby for the room, not 
a policeman knew anything about the matter, 
but the embarrassment of myself and other 
press-men was soon ended by the appearance of 
between eighty and ninety ladies, headed by 
Miss Balgarnie. 


A POLICEMAN’S OPINION. 


I had been chatting with a policeman, and he 
asked me what all these ladies had come for. 
“They are a deputation to Mr. Asquith to get 
police matrons appointed,” I replied. “Oh, 
that’s it, is it? Well, I’m in favour of that 
myself. It ain’t a nice thing to put men on to 
watching women—at least, that’s my opinion.” 

As the ladies filed into the conference room, 
it looked an imposing deputation. Mr. Asquith, 
Sir Edward Bradford, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police, Mr. Paulton, M.P., and Mr. F. J. 
Dryhurst (private secretaries) sat on the plat- 
form. The Women’s Liberal Federation was 
headed by Lady Stevenson, Countess Alice 
Kearney, Mrs. Maitland, Miss Agnes Slack, Miss 
Southall, Mrs, Greenwood, and Mrs. Hardcastle ; 
The B.W.T.A., represented by 100 branches, was 
led by Miss Balgarnie, Mies Balwil, Mrs. Hinde 
(Croydon), Mrs. Bamford Slack, and Mrs, A. 
Hicks. 

Lady Stevenson, Mrs. Greenwood, Mrs. 
Maitland, and Countess Alice Kearney spoke 
briefly and admirably as Liberals, the latter 
saying that it was unseemly that first offence 

‘women prisoners, and possibly innocent, should 
be forced into the society of some of the most 

- depraved of their sex; more especially, as 
Liberals, who believe that a great deal of crime 
and drunkenness comes from the existing state 
of society, we should guard against women being 
turned into habitual criminals. 

Miss Balgarnie opened the case for the 
B.W.T.A. For some time the Association had 
inquired into this matter, and had a special 
department for this work. Like all the speakers, 
Miss Balgarnie expressed gratitude for Mr. 
Asquith’s services. They had found, however, 
that though in many stations so-called matrons 
had been appointed, in no sense were they on 
regular duty, but were called in on charges of 
theft for search purposes. They desired to see 
women prisoners directly under the supervision 
of competent matrons. Women had been left 
for twenty-eight hours without the supervision 
of one of their own sex. 

Mrs. A. Hicks and Mrs. Hinde followed. 

At this point Mr. Asquith was called away 
to a division, and another immediately followed. 
On returning he said, in reply, he was glad to 
learn what were the views of those directly 
affected by social grievances of this kind, and to 
discuss with them how far those grievances were 
real, and to ascertain how they could be met by 
practical means within the ordinary reach of 
administration. He had no hesitation in saying 
that he was entirely in sympathy, and always 
had been since he first gave attention to this 
matter, with the object in view. Personally, he 
would be very glad to see a state of things 
brought about, not merely in the metropolis, 
but in all the great towns of the country, in 
which the custody and supervision of female 
prisoners, or rather, to speak more accurately, 
women in custody on criminal charges awaiting 
their trial, should be under the influence of 
persons of their own sex. Obviously there 
were many considerations which pointed to that 
as reasonable, in so far as it could be brought 
about. It was a melancholy thing to think 
of cases of young women arrested on suspicion 
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upon unfounded charges,jwhogfound themselves 
for a whole night in company with persons 
many of whom, at any rate, were far gone in 
criminal practices, and to think that in such 
cases they should have no protection of a person 
of their own sex whose special duty it should be 
to look after and watch over them. At the 
same time it was possible to exaggerate the 
influence, necessarily very intermittent, which 
matrons might exercise over individual inmates 
of police-stations where there might be a con- 
siderable number of female prisoners, with whom 


_they were only now and again brought into con- 


tact every few hours. However, in so far as 
that influence could be brought to bear it must 
be wholly for good, and he agreed that it was 
the duty of those who administered the law to 
encourage and develop it. Admitting the excel- 
lence and desirability of the object they had in 
view, it was a question how far they could give 
effect to it in practical administration. 


CENTRAL STATION MATRONS. 

He was glad to hear it was not proposed by 
the deputation to have a police matron on per- 
manent duty at every one of the 170 odd police- 
stations in the metropolis, for that would be im- 
practicable, as a large number of the stations were 
small and comparatively isolated, and invery many 
a female prisoner did not appear once amonth. He 
did not understand that that was the demand of 
the deputation. On the contrary, he was glad 
to observe that their suggestions pointed 
rather in a different direction—viz., to the ex- 
pediency of seeing whether it was possible to 
select some particular central places or stations 
where there should be an officer of this kind in 
charge, and to which female prisoners might be 
drafted. Without further inquiry he could not 
commit himself to the practicability of that 
suggestion, but it was one well worthy of con- 
sideration, and he and the Chief Commissioner of 
Police would give their most careful and sym- 
pathetic attention to it. Good results had 
already followed what the deputation might 
regard as the tentative, and perhaps somewhat 
inadequate, system adopted some four years ago 
in the employment of women inspectors, and 
possibly the system might be widely extended in 
the metropolis. He was most anxious to give 
the widest possible extension of the system com- 
patible with pecuniary considerations. As being 
responsible for the administration of the Metro- 
politan police, he was not prepared to admit they 
were behind any of the other large towns in the 
kingdom in this matter. No doubt there was 
great need that those locally responsible for the 
administration of the police in the country 
should give special attention to the question of 
female prisoners, and he hoped one result of this 
deputation would be to bring home to the local 
authorities this particular grievance, and induce 
them to do what was necessary. After careful 
consideration he hoped to be able to devise 
means which would bring about a change entirely 
in harmony with the views of the deputation. 

After thanking the Home Secretary for his 
sympathetic attention, the deputation withdrew. 

G. W. T. 


PROSY TASKS. 


O, s1NG, brightly sing, o'er the sparkling foam ; 
On dishes glistening in the pan ; 

Wash and rub immaculately clean, 
And polish them bright as you can. 


The prosy tasks so constant must be done 
By sisters or housewives o’er the land ; 
Ah, little things ’tis that make or mar 
Our homes, be they humble or grand. 
Jack's WIFE. 
* * * 


‘Tf I lived in the woods, I should dress for 
the trees,” said a woman widely known for taste 
and for culture. 


Ava. 2, 1894, 


THE BROTHER OF MAN. 


In the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg there 
is a large picture of “Christ and the woman 
taken in adultery,” which brings an entirely new 
handling to the theme. It is painted by the 
Russian artist, Polenoff, and is of mammoth 
size, covering almost the whole of one wall in 
the palatial room where it is the chief object of 
interest. The colouring is strong, as in most 
paintings of the Russian School, and the figures 
‘are of life size. 

The scene appears to be laid in an Oriental 
market-place ; to the left of the middle-groung 
sitting against a wall, and leaning on his long 
staff, is Christ. Around Him, standing or sitting 
on the ground, are groups of men, and men 
only, all of whom bear, like Himself, a type of 
countenance more broadly Oriental than distinc. 
tively Hebrew. Christ is not the centre of the 
group, for He sits a little apart, yet with no ex- 
cluded or exclusive air. Evidently He has had 
His part in the conversation, but there is no 
semblance of the teacher about Him, nor of 
listening on the part of those around Him. He 
is one of themselves, resting for a brief moment 
in the open square. His attitude, however, is 
that of one who has earned his rest, while that 
of the others suggests lounging. His dress also 
is not at all peculiar to Himself ; a plain, low- 
buttoned shirt that reveals a spare neck, in 
which every muscle and cord is plainly visible, 
and over it a long loose robe that falls into 
sleeves, over his arms, and covers him down to 
the feet. 

The head is turned almost toa profile view, 
the hair dark and straight and scanty, closely 
cropped on the forehead, but falling on the 
shoulders behind. It is not unkempt, but both 
hair and close-cut beard are of the commonplace 
order—those of a man who thinks nothing about 
himself. The brow is broad and friendly, but 
the deep-set, dark eyes are full of shadows, be- 
tokening sorrow, sincerity, and perhaps severity. 

The artist has taken them just as they are, 
raised to scan something in the distance, some- 
thing so full of pressing interest that the 
scrutiny becomes almost painful. The mouth, 
half hidden by the beard, has infinite sadness in 
it, and the instinctive judgment of the observer 
upon the whole face is “acquainted with grief.” 

I have a photograph of the head alone, and 
have been often deeply interested by the com- 
ments and guesses of my friends when I have 
shown it unlabelled. One decided it to be the 
face of a Russian convict, while another de- 
murred a trifle, saying, ‘‘ No, not that exactly, 
but perhaps a Russian convict’s idea of Christ.” 

His ear has caught the sounds of disturbance 
not far away, and his gaze is bent on an approach- 
ing crowd. Rough men are dragging a young 
peasant woman to the fore. Her face is full of 
terror, and one almost hears the cries that part 
her lips. She is not beautiful—only young and 
very human, and terribly afraid. The rude 
Pharisaical hands push her violently forward, 
and the Master of men hears her piteous cry. 

His sharp, investigating movement, and his: 
sorrowful but burning gaze seem to say, “ For 
this cause came I into the world,” and his entire 
presence is significant of intense readiness for 
combat with injustice and wrong. Inthe whole 
scene there is none of the usual sentimental 
portrayal, no compelling beauty of the sinful 
woman, such as Titian shows us ; no sweet soft- 
ness on the part of the judge ; but if Christ were 
to come to Chicago, Paris, or London, in these 
fin de sivcle days, { can think that only his robe 
would distinguish him from the Christ that sits 
beneath the Syrian wall in Polenoff's great pic- 
ture. And the worst culprit hurried into his 
presence would read in his eyes such clear 
search-for-the-right-of-the-matter that even Jus- 
tice would fail to terrify him. 

Art has given us many dying and many dead 
Christs, but the truly naturalistic Russian 
school has brought us this living Burden- Bearer; 
| Searcher of Hearts, and Helper ot the World. 


. with the exception of a half-hour for breakfast, 
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as it got too dark to see what we were doing. 
Ofttimes I have seen the whole forty or fifty of 
us working and crying all the time because of 
the intense cold, though, as a rule, we were very 
hardy, and it took a great deal of cold to make 
us give way. Not very much comfortabler was 
it for us under the burning summer’s sun. 


carried will do more to develop corporate life 
in that huge unwieldy conglomerate called the 
Metropolis than any dozen of dling, patch- 
work pieces of legislation could possibly effect 
At present as each parish levies its own rate, the 
districts where the rich congregate are paying at 
the very lowest estimate fifty per cent. lows 
than those districts more exclusively deserted by 
the rich in favour of the poor. That is to say 
while in St. George’s, Hanover Square, the rate 
is 9id., and in St. James, Westminster, 6}d., 
an ras End it is ls, 8d., and in Newington 
s. 9d. 


CHILD SLAVES. 


This is an epitome of an interesting letter which 
we have received from a working woman, 


BEING @ constant reader of your interesting 
per, it gives me great pleasure to find what a 
influence for good it is obtaining over the 
working class, especially our working women of 
this country. Knowing all this I am tempted 
to ask for your influence on behalf of the poor 
little half-time slave of our factory towns. A 
resolution was passed last May in the Chelsea 
Town Hall to make it illegal for these little ones 
to be employed in the factory more than four 
and a half hours per day. But even if this 
motion should become law, it would be impossible 
for it to be worked out. Because it would not 
do for the machinery to be kept standing from 
six until half-past eight in the morning. Let us 
at once to the root of this evil and do away 
with half-time work altogether. It is not fit 
that a child of eleven years of age should be 
allowed to work amongst so much dangerous 
machinery, and also in close contact to men and 
women, many of whom are living immoral lives, 
where very often the foulest language is spoken 
without any regard to the fact of the children’s 
presence. It is not right that a child of such 
tender years should be compelled to turn out of 
a warm bed on a cold winter’s morning between 
five and six o’clock and go shivering along in the 
snow, or the rain, or the sleet, anyway or any- 
how, it matters not so long as they are inside 
the factory gates before the clock strikes six, 
where they must remain until half-past twelve, 


“ PINCHER.” 

When we were at work, the old man whom we 
called the ganger always walked behind us with 
a long whip in his hand, which he called Pincher ; 
and I can assure you that he did not forget to 
use it, as we knew to our sorrow. All the 
holidays we ever had were very wet days and 
Sundays. And oh, how we prayed for rain, and 
with what childlike faith we would sing the old 
country ditty (sung by us hundreds of times 
before) whenever we felt a spot of rain on our 
faces :— 

‘“ Rain, rain faster, 


A bucketful here, and a bucketfal there, 
And a bucketful on the master.” 


Of course, if the old ganger was near we could 
only whisper it to ourselves for fear of Pincher. 
But even Pincher could not shake our faith in 
the old rhyme, for to us poor, little weary chil- 
dren the rain was a glad messenger of rest. It 
mattered not whether it was Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, Feast or Fair days, they all meant 
work days to us if the weather permitted. This 
is a short, but very true sketch of my life as a 
child from eight to thirteen years of age. 

I cannot conclude this subject without saying 
how thankful I am that the Education Act has 
done away with these English slave gangs. I 
am only thirty-nine years of age, so you will 
see that it is not such a long time ago since 
I worked in these gangs. Only last summer I 
visited my native town, and I came across four 
or five persons who had begun to work in these 
gangs at the age of five years. 

I think this will prove to your readers my 
interest in this question of child slavery, and I 
feel that it is every woman's duty, especially 
every mother’s duty, to be willing to make some 
sacrifice for the little ones whom Jesus loved to 
honour, so that they can begin their life under 
healthier and happier conditions than has 
hitherto been the case. One of our ministers, 
in speaking of these children, said that they 
were men and women in their knowledge of sin 
and sorrow by the time they reached twelve or 
fourteen years of age, and I am sure that state- 
ment was true. 

I have worked in the factories from the 
time I left the Lincolnshire gangs until I got 
married, and have lived amongst factory workers 
ever since. E. Burrows. 


The rejection of the bill was moved by Mr. A. 
Gibbs, and seconded by Mr. Boulnois, and a very 
lively discussion took place in which Professor 
Stuart, Mr. Penn, Mr. Lough, and Mr. Pickers- 
gill, all experts in London reforms, warmly 
supported the Government's er On the 
dakete being resumed on the following day Mr. 
Goschen took up the line of SL pene but 
finally the second reading of the bill was carried 
amid cheers, and the attempt to shelve it by 
committal to a select committee was successfully 
resisted. 


At length Mr. Acland is beginning to give the 
rope a tiny but significant premonitory pull, as 
is seen in his reply to Mr. nning’s enquiries. 
The lack of accommodation is becoming a posi- 
tive scandal, and Mr. Acland has stated that 
with regard to the much needed school in St. 
George’s Row, Westminster, he had directed 
that a letter be sent to the London School Board, 
stating that they should at once proceed with 
the erection of a temporary school, and he would 
consider what further steps it might be necessary 
to take if they did not at once proceed to pro- 
vide it. 


then they must hurry home and get their dinner, 
run back to school (oft-times a long distance), 
and be seated at their desk by half-past one, 
there to remain (in these days of cram) until 
half-past five. Very rarely are they allowed out 
of school sooner than this, because they, as half- 
timers, must keep up to the Government code by 
hook or by crook. 


The terrible and prolonged sufferings which 
thousands, both within and without the limits 
of the coal trade, are enduring in Scotland as a 
consequence of the coal strike, was brought 
under the notice of the President of the Board 
of Trade by Mr. J. Wilson and a number of other 
members. It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment do not as yet see their way of intervention, 
although they are closely wate ing events with 
a view to such action when a favourable moment 
arrives. The Home Secretary, too, stated that 
he proposes next session to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and this, 
he hopes, will, as far as egislation can do it, 
prevent strikes. 


HALF TIMERS. 


It is argued in favour of this system that the 
parents wish their children to be allowed to work 
as half-timers. Here are some of the reasons 
parents give. First, how are large families 
to be kept without half-time workers? Second, 
parents had to work for longer hours than 
children now do. Thirdly, we are going to get 
all we can out of them while they are young, 
because as soon as ever they get old enough they 
will marry and leave us and not care a button 
how we get on afterwards. 

Let us take the first reason. I hold that the 
time has come when parents should not bring 
into existence children whom they have not the 
means to support. With regard to the second 
reason, I would ask the parents why should they 
wish to perpetuate a wrong on their own child 
because they themselves were victims. Thirdly, 
are your children likely to care much for you 
when they learn to think for themselves and 
know how unjustly you have treated them ? 

I was born in the little town of Croyland, in 
Lincolnshire, and owing to family afflictions I 
was compelled to leave school and begin to work 
in the fields at the early age of eight years. I 
worked in what was called a gang, composed 
of from forty to fifty children, whose ages 
ranged from five to ten years. But we 
did not know what the word half-time meant. 
Winter and summer we started off to work as 
soon as the old Abbey clock struck six in the 
morning, walking a distance of from one to four 
miles to the out-lying farms. There we stayed 
till six o’clock at night, then came our walk 
home. Seven or eight o'clock was our usual 
time for reaching home, except iz: the shortest 
days in winter, when we gave up ‘work as soon 


There has been some rather animated work 
over the Evicted Tenants bill. But—low be it 
spoken— this bill is practically being discussed 
by a band of experts, while honourable members, 
bored to death by the length of the session, 
simply keep within earshot of the division bell, 
and run, whether from terrace, dining-room, or 
library, to vote simply as their respective whips 
tell them is the way they should vote, sometimes 
without even knowing the nature of the amend- 
ment to be voted on. This may turn out all 
right in practice, but if carried to a legitimate 
conclusion, why have a place of rendezvous at all? 
—for if the representatives of the people do not 
take sufficient interest in questions to hear all 
sides, they might just as well vote by proxy or 
by telephone, or in any other impersonal fashion. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKER. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The dukes have been revelling in a pretty 
little academic discussion over the Budget bill. 
It seems, according to the Lord Chancellor, that 
despite the practice which has immemorially pre- 
vailed, the House of Lords has a right to reject 
although not to amend a money bill, and that 
they might move an amendment which might 
take a form which would amount to a rejection 
of the bill. As the Lord Chancellor, however, 
shrewdly added, the consequences of adopting a 
course of rejection would be likely to be more 
serious in results for the House of Lords than 
for Her Majesty's Government. After prolonged 
discussion the bill was read a second time. 


It was awfully amusing to see the surprised 
looks of the lobbyists when the procession of 
Liberal and Temperance women filed in on 
Friday to lay their views on the Police Matron 
Question before the Home Secretary. The 
Under-Secretary, Mr. Paulton, did his best to 
tender the ladies a courteous reception, and find 
them room, but he certainly said nothing to 
“Qnlooker” about Mr. Asquith’s reason for 
postponing the deputation so many hours being 
his passion for sliding down the water shutes 
at Olympia! The whole thing 1s too comically 
funny! Possibly it was Mr. Asquith’s method 
of preparing for the ordeal of meeting what he 
feared would be the austere ladies on _police- 
women bent! Anyway, we should like to know 
whether toboggan slides ever yet came in the 
way of a deputation of men voters. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
At length London has had her innings, and 
patiently she has waited for the same. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre is to be congratulated on his 


manner of moving the second reading of the 
Equalisation of Rates (London) Bill, which if 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The statement with regard to the course of 
public business made by Sir William Harcourt 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday in last 
week had been more or less divined for some 
time. It could therefore hardly have come as 
a surprise to Temperance people, that the Local 
Veto Bill should give way to one or two other 
measures upon which the life of the Government 
perhaps on the whole depended. The upshot, 
of course, is intensely disappointing to all 
thorough-going Temperance people, and means 
will doubtless be taken to inform the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of this widespread regret that 
opportunity has not been found at least to 
reintroduce the measure, and that in the next 
Session some kind of precedence must be given 
to it. 


What should be recognised, however, is that 
the Government have indirectly fought part of 
the very battle that still remains to be waged 
over the Veto Bill. The opposition can obstruct 
and hinder the Veto Bill no more strenuously 
than they have the imposition of the slight 
taxes on spirits and beer; and for the Govern- 
ment’s persistence and boldness in this matter 
credit should surely be accorded to them. 
Indeed, the Government have rendered a very 
useful service to the Temperance party during 
the present Session, if in nothing but that they 
have afforded the opportunity of separating the 
sheep from the goats, for there can be no doubt 
that the same members who resisted the liquor 
taxes will at any time attempt to wreck the 
Veto Bill. 


During the discussion on the condition of 
public business in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain satirically remarked that the 
Local Veto Bill was everywhere popular. Not 
merely members on the Ministerial side of the 
House, he said, but the Opposition and the 
Unionists were burning to have it brought for- 
ward and discussed. If Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
would get up a petition to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to re-introduce the Bill, he believed 
nine-tenths of the members of the House would 
sign it. 


Now, if this were at all credible, how comes it 
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that the Opposition have so eagerly watched all 
along for its withdrawal from the notice paper 
of the House of Commons, and heaved such a 
sigh of relief on its final disappearance for the 
session? The Morning Advertiser takes the 
matter more seriously, rejoicing at the abandon- 
ment of the Bill for the session. This liquor- 
traffickers’ journal is constrained to say “ it 
cannot be too often repeated that there must be 
no slackening in the fight. On the contrary, 
every nerve must be strained not only in present 
defence, but in preparing for the battle at the 
polls, when the way in which the Government 
has pandered. to the Prohibitionists can be 
avenged.” 


In the report submitted to the Wesleyan 
Conference held at Birmingham last week, it is 
stated that during the year a petition in support 
of the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill, signed 
by ministers of the various Methodist bodies, 
has been presented to Parliament, signed by 
8,381 Ministers out of the 3,671 that belong 
to the Methodist denomination. The signatures 
were as follows: Wesleyan Methodists, 1,829; 
Methodist New Connection, 176; Primitive 
Methodist, 803; Bible Christian, 174; United 
Methodist Free Churches, 334; Wesleyan 
Reformers, 19. It was also stated that this year 
4,222 Bands of Hope, and 436,141 members in 
the same, an increase of 187 Bands, and of 
14,263 in membership, and that there were 1,153 
Temperance Socities with a membership of 
68,789, an increase of 169 societies and of 7,622 
in membership. The total increase for the last 
three years is 508 Bands of Hope, and 58,601 in 
membership, and 381 Temperance societies and 
17,253 in their membership. While the Committee 
rejoices in these remarkable returns, it still feels 
that the adult section is far below what it ought 
to be. Committee urges that the Temperance 
work of the Church should not be treated as 
something subordinate and outside the sphere 
of its regular operations. , 


The two lady graduates at Glasgow University 
who have had the honour of leading the van in 
medicine in Scotland are Miss Marion Gilchrist, 
Bothwell, and Miss Alice Lilian Louisa Cumming, 
Glasgow. Both have studied in Queen Margaret 
College, now the Women’s Department of the 
University of Glasgow, for seven years—three 
in arts and four in medicine—their clinical work 
having been taken in the Royal Infirmary and 
Children’s Hospital. The University degree in 
Arts not being open to women at the time, Miss 
Gilchrist took in Arts the general certificate of 
Queen Margaret College. She now appears on 
the University graduation lists as the third in 
rank of the six candidates who took the degree 
of M.B.C.M. “ with high commendation.” 


The total number of graduates was sixty-one, 
of whom five took honours, six high commenda- 
tion, eight commendation, and forty-two passes. 
Founded in 1883 (by the Glasgow Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, which was 
formed in 1877 with the object of bringing 
University instruction or its equivalent within 
the reach of women), Queen Margaret College 
in 1890 added to its Faculty of Arts a School of 
Medicine for Women. This was organised 
entirely on University lines, and with the view 
of preparing for University degrees ; and when, 
in 1892, in consequence of the ordinance of the 
Universities Commissioners authorising the 
Scottish Universities to admit women to 
instruction and graduation, Queen Margaret 
College became the Women’s Department of the 
University of Glasgow, its classes in medicine 
taken previously to its incorporation with the 
University were recognised as preparing for the 
degree. 
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The beautiful Chautauqua fountain is at last 
completed and in place in the corridors of 
Willard Hall. It is even more beautiful than 
we anticipated, of richly veined alabaster—but 
we must refrain from describing it until after 
the unveiling. It is now covered from the 
inquisitive eye of the public until the hand of 
our great but gentle leader, Miss Willard, shal] 
sweep aside the veil. We hope by next week 
to state just when the unveiling will take place 
Willard corridors will also contain the beautiful 
Japanese bell presented to the National W. ¢ 
T. U. by the temperance people of Japan. It 
was greatly admired at the World’s Fair, and 
stood in the Woman’s Building in the National 
W. C. T. U. booth. It was cast from the pipes 
of over one thousand men who renounced 
smoking. 


There has been a_ refreshing activity 
amongst the many societies that are work- 
ing for woman’s suffrage. Petitions have 
been signed to an unprecedented extent, and 
deputations and resolutions sent to Mr. Morley, 
We cannot believe that all this activity will be 
in vain. Never was there a better opportunity 
than the new Registration Bill affords for 
setting right this great anomaly, and doing an 
act of justice which for thirty years has been 
proved to be unimpeachable in theory, and which 
every atom of experience drawn from our own 
local franchises and the political franchises of 
New Zealand and Wyoming proves in practice to 
more than fulfil the prophecies of its advocates, 
Of one thing all may be reasonably certain, that 
so soon as the women of England can cast their 
votes into the ballot box, the chimes that ring 
in their victory will be the passing bell of 
political charlatanism and humbug. The women 
will want good men and good measures, and 
the experts in home life will not be put off with 
delays and compromises in the matters that cry 
aloud for reform. 


A correspondent writes: You should have 
seen the Yale and Harvard sports. It really 
was far the most significant international event 
since the Franco-Prussian war. Not that there 
was anything very warlike about them, unless it 
was the hammer throwing of the Yale Captain 
Hickok, a veritable son of Anak. But then as 
the ponderous weapon was not thrown at anyoue, 
and if it had been would not have hit, even this 
did not seem dangerous. 


On the other hand, all the events turned on 
the courage, activity, judgment and mettle of 
the competitors, and that is more than can be 
said for most battles. A modern war is a game 
between the rival generals where the points are 
counted by corpses. But no one pretends that 
the result is any criterion of the courage or 
endurance of the respective combatants, still less 
a criterion of the merits of the quarrel. And 
so while everyone present cheered himself and 
herself hoarse as the score of Oxford or Yale 
gained a point, I could not help asking myself, 
why should not contests such as these be 
substituted for war ? 


For clearly, by the fact that they don’t as 4 
rule submit to arbitration, the nations don't 
wish their quarrels to be settled on their merits. 
They want excitement and a contest, and a 
rivalry of courage and skill. Well, the evolution 
of war into a modern Olympia of sporting events 
could not be more striking than the evolution 
of the medieval tournay (when after the 
second day’s sport the sun set on a field of dead 
and dying warriors) into the pacific rivalries of 
the Queen’s Club Ground. Seriously, is not 
there a germ of hope in this ? 
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ten lessons, and the most remarkable woman 
swimmer in the City learned in three lessons 
and now performs feats in the water which would 
astound many a well-known swimmer of the 
opposite sex. The little maidens and babies 
have a separate bath. Sometimes a baby is left 
on the balcony surrounding the pool, to watch 
its mother disport in the water below. One of 
the fictional stories going about on these baths 
is as follows: ‘‘ Why don’t you wash the baby’s 
head?” asked a s tor of a mother. The 
woman looked puzzled a moment, and then said, 
“Sure if I do, the darlint will get water on the 


oo” 


brain. 


Concerning Women. 


Presiding over a meeting at his studio, 
Beavor Lodge, Ravenscourt-park, W., Mr. W. 
B. Richmond, A.R.A., ex lained that it had 
been a ee to establish in Hammersmith 
a technical school for teaching young women and 
girls, trained in the public elementary schools, 
the manufacturing by hand of decorative linen 
work and lace with a view to creating a new 
industry and the employment of the women thus 
taught. A saoneattil trial had been made with 
a small school of the kind now s ted, and 
this meeting had been called with the object of 
making known the aims of the school, and 

ing the co-operation of the public to assist 
in the establishment of a similar institution on a 
larger and more extended plan. 
* * # 
Miss Christianson, who is taking a leading 
in this movement, said it was thought 
Rerirable that the students should pay a 


SUNDAY CLOSING IN 


WALES. 


Ir will perhaps interest the readers of Tus 
Woman's Sicnat to know that during a recent 
visit to Cardiff, extending from Saturday to Mon- 
day, I found a marked diminution in the number 
of shebeens as compared with two years ago. The 
result is evidently due to the increased support 
which the magistrates have given to the excellent 

chief constable of the borough and his men. 

Two years ago the fine for a first offence was 40s. 

for selling beer (the profits on which are 

enormous) without a licence. The fine is now 
£10, whilst frequent offenders are fined as much 

as £100 with the alternative of three months’ 
hard labour. In addition it has been decided 

that the purchaser is liable to conviction as well 

as the vendor, and this has had a wholesome 
effect. The evil could be almost entirely stamped 
out but for the unrestricted granting of whole- 
sale beer licenses. Beer in 44-gallon barrels can 
still be had at almost any street corner, especially 
in the neighbourhoods where shebeens have 
flourished. This wholesale trade can be carried 
on legally at any time of the day or night, and 
on Sundays as well as weekdays. Your readers 
would scarcely credit the absolute carelessness 
with which these licences are granted by the 
Inland Revenue officers. Here is a startling fact 
about which I hope a question will soon be asked 
in the House of Commons. There is one man 
in Cardiff who has been five times convicted for 
selling beer by retail without a retailer's licence. 
He has been twice fined £50 and once £100. 
Yet this lawbreaker holds to-day, and has held 
for some time past, a wholesale beer licence. The 
worst of it is there ap rs to be no remedy. 
It is, however, a hopeful sign that public opinion 
is becoming very strong as to this gross evil. I 
was glad to see the other day that Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, M.P., presented a petition to the House 
of Commons from the Merthyr Guardians pray- 
ing that the hours for the wholesale beer e 
might be made the same as those for retailers. 
This would do good, but it would be better still 
if (1) the number of these licences could be kept 
down to a reasonable number ; (2) if they were 
only entrusted to respectable persons, and (3) if 
they were forfeited upon the holder yey con- 
victed for an offence against the licensing laws. 

I visited the three public-houses just over the 
border in Monmouthshire. The “ roaring trade ” 
they were doing illustrated the serious nature of 
the “ border difficulty ” which we must expect to 
experience all over England should weget Sunday 
closing by local option and not as an Imperial 
law for the whole country. But notwithstanding 
shebeens and drinkers from over the borders 
Cardiff continues to be one of the quietest and 
most orderly towns on Sundays in this country. 
The convictions for Sunday drunkenness keep 
very low, and are not one quarter what they 
were before Sunday closing became law. 

The town presents a very pleasing object 
lesson of what we may expect in England when 
we obtain a good Sunday closing law well 
administered. 


* + & 


They have some good institutions in New 
York. The floating hospital of St. John’s Guild 
is one of them. At the first trip of the season 
it stopped at different piers and collected 521 
sick babies and mothers, and took them to the 
seaside. It was a pitiable sight to see the 
mothers’ anxiety on the piers, lest their sick ones 

should be rejected by the physician as having 
small premium, and that when they had | contagious disease. Of course that precaution is 
learnt the business the products of their art | n . The first trained nurse was used by 
should be exhibited and sold at a depot, and | St. John’s Guild in 1888, now there isa regular 
it was believed that in this way the school legge of trained nurses for this hospital ; 
could, after a time, be made entirely self- en a young mother takes her child into the 
supporting. She believed there would be a ready | bath room she is taught three things by the 
sale for this hand-made work. She was prepared | attending nurse—how to undress, to the, and 
tosupply the school with plant, and already two | to dressher child. Few mothers, the nurses say, 
lady teachers had promised to give their services. | know how to do these things properly. 
It was thought about £200 would be required to * % & 
start the school, and that a small company/ Another good work is the Summer Corps of 


should be formed for the purpose of providing | Physicians, who go from tenement to tenement 
-this small capital. In the course of the dis- nis | in each tenement ing from one room to 


cussion which followed a gentleman connected | another, prescribi « wink children, otvi 
with the trade a the opinion that it etvina, , distributing sas hogar g She * Cece: of 


would be very difficult indeed to induce the ” searching © : 7 
public to buy the hand-made goods, as the latter i rakes cae eyo. nf and, remoring 5, ab 
would be so much more costly than the machine- 
made goods, which were of excellent coman and 
well executed. There was, however, considerable 
feeling in favour of the proposal, and it was 

to meet again in September to further 
discuss the matter, those who were present 
agreeing in the meantime to mention the matter 
to their friends and endeavour to increase the 
interest in the scheme. 

* # * 


In her lecture at Bolton, Miss Wuffe, of Liver- 
pool, on the question of women’s interference in 
politics, said that in times past the lords, barons, I I 
Ped abhots used to decide what taxes should be | We would our own private patients, and 
laid, and so on, but one fact which was now very indeed, we can often do more for them, for we 
much lost sight of was that the abbesses went | ONY postal cards directed tothe King shoot, rine 
down also. It was not, therefore, a new thing and wherever we find cases needing medicine, 
to have women interesting themselves in the | food, or country air, we notify the daughters. 
administration of the country’s affairs. If taxes | Then the floating hospital of St. John’s Guild 
were laid, or trade languished, it affected women helps many a sick baby keep its frail hold of 
as well as men. In the workhouses there were life.” The successful results of the work done 
more women than men, and they were left to by the Summer Corps of Physicians is shown in 
the mercies of people who could not go into the the decreased death rate of children since the 
details and look after their comforts as women system was adopted. | 
would. The prisons, again, offered a field for 
women’s labour. In many courts a woman was 
left to the care of a male gaoler, brought up 
before men magistrates, committed to the assizes 
or sessions ; went before the judge and jury— 
all men ; was represented by counsel—a man, 
who was instructed by another counsel—a man, 
and if she had not a woman by her in the dock 
it was a very hard position. Women belonged 
to the optimistic party, and they might be rather 
laughed at for it, but the fact was t. °y believed 
there was a good time coming, and if they would 
all put their shoulders to the wheel they would 
hasten that time. 


sanitary conditions. An unusual feature of this 
year’s work is that of these fifty physicians four 
are women. Hitherto only two women have held 
these positions. These young women are all 
resem} physicians in the city and graduates 
of the Women’s Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary. The women physicians go about 
their work inthe same manner as the men, with 
the added advantage that they are more likely to 
secure the confidence of ithe mothers in their 
districts and thus gain greater influence. 
* # # 

One of these women in speaking of her experi- 

ence said:— We treat these patients just as 


* * 

A second lady has a Times appointment in the 
course of a few months. The first, Miss Shaw, 
who has specially fitted herself for the post, was 
appointed colonial editor, and the second, none 
the less fitted for her work, succeeded her 
late husband. Mdme. Couvreur, who has just 
been appointed special Zimes correspondent in 
Brussels, is known to the public as ‘‘ Jasma,” a 
novelist, author of ‘‘The Penance of Portia 
James,” and “ A Knight of the White Feather.” 
She is very cosmopolitan, for she was born in 
Highgate, of Dutch parents, brought up in 
Tasmania, and married a half Belgian. She has 
also made a name as a lecturer on emigration in 
the inland French towns. 

* * * 

Miss Philippa Fawcett, the daughter of the 
late Professor Fawcett, is about to set up in 
business as a civil engineer. Her brilliant success 
at the Mathematical Tripos examination at- 
tracted universal attention at the time. We 
wish Miss Fawcett success in her enterprise. 


J. Woovrorp Causer 
(Secretary, Sunday Closing Assoctativn.) 


THE LAUREATESHIP, 


THERE was an amusing little debate in tho House 
of Co mmons over the Poet Laureateship, when 
several members pressed for the filling up of the 
post, vacant for nearly two years, since the 
lamented death of Lord Tennyson. Mr. Paul, 
with a delicious touch of irony, asked if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would test the 
soundness of the hereditary principle by appoint- 
ing the present Lord Tennyson in succession to his 
father, but the minister was not to be drawn, and 
replied, “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” and refusing 
to fall into the misfortunes of the shepherd 
Paris when called upon to award the apple, 
added “ spretw injuria form.” Sir D. Macfar- 
lane, with Zit - Lits apparently in view, was 
irreverent enough to suggest a limited poet's 
competition. 


* * 


A guild for the reformation of London society 
has been organised, and the first meeting of the 
members took place last week. Several influen- 
tial ladies, over sixty in number, have already 
joined it. The initial proceedings are to be 
undertaken under the auspices of the Women’s 
Union, an institution which, it is understood, 
attempts to persuade parents to educate their 
children carefully. This is starting, surely 
(says Truth) at the wrong end, for what seems 
to be necessary now is first to educate the 
parents. 


_— ED 


Angels might well weep over the daughter of 
Eve who makes the wherewithal she shall be 
clothed the supreme object of her life ; but shall 
there be no condemnation for her who might be 
fair, but will not, and loses thereby so much of 
her power to give pleasure! 


* * 


Swimming is largely practised by women in 
New York. Most master the art in less than 
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A JAPANESE ‘JOAN OF 
ARC.”’ 
Apropos of the interest in Corea just now, 
regarding its possible conquest by Japan, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Andrew, who has just returned from 
the latter country, contributes the following :— 
“It would not be the first subjugation of Corea 
by the Japanese, but the former victory was 
gained by a woman.” Several historians refer to 
this, but a special record is given by Miss Bacon 
in her account of Japanese women and girls, 
After touching on the early traditions of the 
“Sunrise Kingdom” she says: “Toward the 
end of this legendary period a figure comes into 
view that for heroic qualities cannot be excelled 
in the annals of any nation—Jingu Kogo, the 
conqueror of Corea, who alone, among the nine 
female rulers of Japan, has made an era in the 
national history. She seems to have been from 
the beginning, like J oan of Arc, a hearer of 
divine voices.” She tried to persuade her 
husband to go to the conquest of an unknown 
land, westward. He refused to believe there was 
any such land, because it could not be seen. 
She got a further vision that he would never 
see it, but that she would conquer it for her son, 


who would be born after the father’s death. 

After her husband’s death she put down the 
rebellion in which he had been killed, and 
immediately prepared for tho expedition. Griffs 
quotes her words to her generals: “ The safety 
or destruction of our country depends upon this 
enterprise. I entrust the details to you. It 
will be your fault if they are not carried out. 
I am a woman and young. I shall disguise 
myself as a man and undertake this gallant 
expedition, trusting to the gods, and to my 
troops and captains. We shall acquire a wealthy 
country. The glory is yours if we succeed ; if 
we fail, the guilt and disgrace shall be mine.” 

This appeal was heartily responded to, and 
the work of recruiting and ship-building began 
with a will. 

“Tt wasa long preparation that was required, 
and sometimes to the impatient woman it 
seemed unnecessarily slow, but at last all was 
ready, and the brave array of ships set oft for 
the unknown shore, the Empress feeling within 
the new inspiration for her babe, as yet 
unborn. 

“ They had a good voyage, and the conquest of 
Corea followed. The King and a large suite met 
them on the shore and offered allegiance to the 
people from the mysterious East, whose coming 
had been foreshadowed in dreams and visions, 

“The expedition returned laden with vast 
wealth, not the spoil of battle, but the peaceful tri- 
bute of a bloodless victory ; and from that time 
forward Japan, through Corea, and later by direct 
contact with China itself, began‘to receive and 
assimilate the civilisation, arts, and religions of 
China. Thus, through a woman, Japan received 
the start along the line of progress which made 
her what she is to-day, for the sequel of Jingu 
Kogo's Corean expedition was the introduction 
of almost everything which we regard as pecu- 
liat to civilised countries. With characteristic 
belittling of the woman and exalting of the man, 
the whole martial career of the Empress is 
ascribed to the influence of her son, as yet un- 
born—a son who, by his valour and prowess, has 
secured for his deified spirit the position of god 
of war in the Japanese pantheon. We should 
say that pre-natal influences and heredity pro- 
duced the heroic son ; the Japanese reason from 
the other end, and show that all the ncble 
qualities of the mother were produced by the 
influence of the unborn babe.” 
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A NOBLE HEROINE. 
MRS. HELEN STACE DYER. 
THERE was a Quaker woman, named Dyer, who 
figured in the New England persecutions. We 
do not know whether Alfred 8. Dyer, recently 
imprisoned in Bombay, is a descendant, but his 

wife is worthy of the name she bears. 

Mrs. Dyer has courageously taken up the 
editorship of the Bombay Guardian and the 
Banner of Asia while the two editors are in gaol 
and a probable intention of the prosecutors to 
stop the two journals has been defeated. There 
is nothing more daunting than financial em- 
barrassments, and in addition to the troubles of 


editing, Mrs. Dyer had to carry on with a 
deficient cash box. But faith in God of those 
determined to do His will, and none other, has 
a remarkable way of tilling cash boxes. A friend 
at the critical juncture telegraphed out to India 
enough, money to set Mrs .\|Dyer at rest on that 
matter. 


Mrs. Dyer is one more notable instance of the 


MRS, HELEN STACE DYER, 


aptitude for women toface great emergencies 
and conquer almost fucaniparable difficulties. 

The story is told of a gentleman who, finding 
the wife of his friend showing extraordinary 
Sa of endurance in the midst of great 

amily misfortunes, remarked to the doctor in 
attendance on the sick husband, ‘‘ Mrs. A—— 
astonishes me.” 

‘Why ?” replied the physician. 

‘“‘T had no idea that she possessed such 
fortitude and bravery ; in fact, I am bound to say 
that she impressed me rather the other way.” 

‘*T never knew a woman yet,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘ who did not rise superior to difficulties 
when a great family crisis came.” 


THE TRUE WOMAN. 


TuRicE happy she that is so well assur’d 
Unto herself, and settled so in heart, 

That neither will for better be allur’d 

Ne fears to worse with any chance to start. 
But like a steady ship does strongly part 
The raging waves, and keers her course aright ; 
Ne ought for tempest doth from it depart, 
Ne ought for fairer weather's false delight. 
Such self-assurance need not fear the spight 
Of grudging foes, ne favour seek of friends ; 
But in the stay of her own steadfast might, 


| Neither to one herself or other bends. 


Most happy she that most assur’d doth rest 
But he most happy who such one loves best. 
Early English. 
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LA PARAPLUIE DE L’IMPERA. 
TRICE.* 

Vorcr un joli petit épisode du dernier s¢; 
Vimpératrice Elisabeth A Linta, “U8 de 

La souveraine, trés-forte marcheuse, 
faire une excursion assez eloignée dans ia 
environs de la ville, accompagnée. d’une dame é 
cour. Tout a coup tomba la pluie ordinaire dg 
place, qui avec une ponctualité fatale vient 
pendant les promenades du grand monde, mais 


avait été 


Vimpératrice continua sa route. Prés de Wing. 


lingan, elle remarqua sous les branches touffueg 
d’un arbre une jolie fille d’environ huit ans ui 
s’était réfugiée la contre la pluie. ” 

Liimpératrice alla vers l'enfant et lui demands 
un renseignement, qu’elle donna aussitét. 

Elle remercia la jeune fille tras affablement 
quand tout 4 coup celle-ci dit :—Chére madame, 
je vous en prie, laissez-moi me mettre sous Votre 
parapluie! Ce désir fut de suite bienveillam. 
ment accompli, et la fillette bavardant, alla avec 
les deux dames. 

La souveraine questionna la petite com 
sur ce qu'elle faisait, si elle était braved I’école, ete, 

Quand la pluie cessa de tomber la fillette 
voulut s’éloigner aprés avoir baisé la main de la 
dame; mais l’impératrice lui tendit son propre 
parapluie :—Tiens, je te fais cadeau du parapluie, 
pour que lorsqu’il pleut tu ne soit pas mouillée. 
La fétite fille etonnée dit : Chére madame, vous 
avez donc tant d'argent, que vous pouvez-vous 
acheter un nouveau parapluie ? 

L'impératrice sourit et remit entre les mains de 
Yenfant son parapluie, qui le prit, et courut 
heureuse 4 sa maison. 

Quelques jours aprés, l’impératrice faisait une 
promenade en voiture de cour dans la méme 
contrée ; elle rencontra Ja petite, qui paradait 
fisrement avec le parapluie. Lorsque cette der- 
niére apergut de loin la dame, dans la voiture, 
elle cria de toutes ses forces son salut, auquel 
1épondit gracieusement la souveraine. 

LTrau. 


FASHION AND BIRDS. 
For some months the god of fashion has 
decreed that flowers should take the place of 
wings in millinery, but the following announce- 
ment in one of our leading fashionable journals 
would warn us that the decree will soon be 
revoked. We read that ‘‘ Hats for the sea-side 
are all being trimmed with wings and chiffon. 
White doves are being sacrificed by the thousand, 
slaughtered to satisfy our fashionable fancies.” 
The milliners’ windows within the last few weeks 
testify to the truth of this statement. This is a 
subject which concerns women alone, and in the 
belief that THe Woman’s Sianaut has many 
readers we would beg each one to give this 
subject her earnest consideration. “Evil is 
wrought by want of thought as well of want of 
heart,” and why, after all that has been said 
and written on this subject, wings and aigrettes 
are still in demand is due to the fact that most 
women have not given it the small amount of 
thought necessary to be convinced, that this 
fashion is cruel as well as inartistic. ; 

The excuses one sometimes hears that wings 
are ‘so pretty and inexpensive,” that it is “so 
inconvenient” not to be able to buy a hat with 
wings, etc., are beneath contempt. : : 

The Society for the Protection of Birds is 
doing an excellent work, and any person may 
become a member of it on paying the sum 0 
2d. as registration fee, and agreeing to observe 
two rules: 

1. That members shall discourage the wanton 
destruction of birds, and interest themeelves 
generally in their protection. : 

2. That members shall refrain from wearihg 
the feathers of any bird not killed for the purpose 
of food, the ostrich only excepted. ; 

Cards of membership and any informatiotl 
required on the subject can be obtained from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. F.S. Lemon, Hillcrest, 
Reading. 

* We give this pretty little story for the benefit 
of our younger readers, 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY MBS. FENWICK MILLER. 


qHE WORLD'S CONGRESS OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE WOMEN.® 


A Review AND A RECOLLECTION. 


PART III. 
THE Women’s Congress was a perfect triumph of 
isation. Even had it not produced so much 


of interest, it would have been delightful to 
know that so elaborate and so successful a piece 
of business arrangement and organisation had 
been exclusively the work of women. The suc- 
cess was mainly due to the President and 
Secretary of the Special Organisation Com- 
mittee, two women of rare ability, who devoted 
themselves to making this organisation during 
several months beforehand. 


MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL 


is the foundress and principal of one of the great 
Girls’ Day Schools which distinguish America. 
She is also a popular lecturer and a well-known 
and distinguished writer. During the whole 
week of the Congress her energy, her tact, her 
unfailing resource and readiness, her perfect calm- 
ness, and, in short, her genius for leadership, 
were a source of unbounded admiration to all 
present. Still young—that is to say, in early 
middle life—Mrs. Sewall’s bright, wise face is 
crowned with abundant snow-white hair. Her 
ability can be in some measure judged by readers 
of these volumes, who will find each section in- 
troduced, as well as the general introduction 
written, by the Editor. But the full force of 
her personality, its mingling of graciousness and 
strength, can only be appreciated by those who 
actually saw her during that wonderful week. 
Associated with her in the preliminary organisa- 
tion, and the day-to-day management, was her 
great personal friend, 


MRS. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 


Mrs. Avery is of the slender, refined, delicate 
order of womanhood. She is a charming young 
woman of large wealth, and for many months 
before the Congress opened she had employed 
from eight to ten clerks daily in conducting the 
immense correspondence necessitated by the 
elaboration of this organisation. Mrs. Avery’s 
mother, Mrs. Foster, was one of the early 
Women’s Suffrage adherents, and Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, the pioneer and the head of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Suffragists, quite fairly claimed 
these two remarkable young women and their 
achievement as the products of the Women’s 
Suffrage agitation. Miss Anthony said in one 
of her addresses: “I want all of you to bear in 
mind that the two young women who have made 
this Congress are my children. They were 
educated in this small organisation, of which I 
ama member. I am proud to say that this 
organisation has graduated to public life a great 
many first-class students, and among them none 
80 near to my heart as May Wright Sewall and 
Rachel Foster Avery.” 

It has already been mentioned that on no day 
of the week were there fewer than seven or more 
than eighteen meetings in simultaneous progress, 
and that 880 women joined in the discussions. 
It goes without saying that to provide this pro- 
gramme, and to have it carried out with absolute 
order and success, very careful detailed pre- 
arrangement and management had been called 
into play. The following is 


AN OUTLINE OF THE ORGANISATION. 


First of all there was what was called the 
“ GrNERAL ConGRESS,” in which no woman spoke 


‘* “The World’s Congress of Representative 
Women.” Edited by May Wright Sewall. Two vols. 
price 6 dollars, McNally & Co.,Chicago. 1894. 


except as the accredited delegate or representa- 
tive of some Association or cause or idea. In 
this General Congress, however, the speakers 
appeared not so much to represent their 
Societies as to discuss the great, broad, general 
principles upon which public undertakings and 
movements are based. _The main headings of 
the subjects discussed were: Education, Litera- 
ture and Art, Science, Religion, Charity and 
Philanthropy, Moral and Social Reform, Civil 
Law and Politics, Industries and Occupations, 
Industrial, Social, Moral, Legal and Political 
Reforms, and the Solidarity of Human Interests, 
under which last heading was comprised a state- 
ment of the history and present position of the 
women of all countries. All of these topics, it 
must be distinctly understood, were considered 
exclusively in relation to women—either as to 
what women are doing in regard to them, or as 
to what it is desirable for women should be done 
in regard to them. The “General Congress” 
sat every morning and every evening in the two 
largest halls, each seating about 3,000 persons, 
and each being generally full with an attentive 
audience. 

Next must be mentioned the “ Report Con- 
GREssEs.” At these meetings accounts were read 
of the actual work and the organisation of a 
great number of Women’s Societies, both ‘in 
America and abroad. The secretaries or other 
delegates of the various Societies brought in 
their own reports, which were listened to with 
interest and benefit by others engaged in the 
same line of work or attracted towards it. Of 
these Report Congresses there were frequently 
four or five or more sitting at the same time. 

Next on the plan were what were called the 
“DEPARTMENT CONGRESSES.” These were analo- 
gous to the annual meetings or delegate con- 
ferences of various Societies. The officers of each 
Society, therefore, found and appointed their own 
speakers, and managed their own Congress, just 
as they would have done had they been holding 
their meeting all to themselves and at a separate 
time and place. They had, however, great 
advantages from holding it there and then, for 
they could draw their speakers from the wide 
circle interested in and attendant on the Congress 
as a whole; for instance, Mrs. Chant spoke in the 
Department Congress on Dress Reform, several 
of the German ladies spoke in the Department 
Congress of the Kindergarten Union, and I had 
the privilege of addressing the Department 
Congress of the American Women’s Suffrage 
Association—subjects in which we are deeply 
interested; but we could hardly have gone to 
America purposely for those annual meetings 
alone. Then the printing was done and the 
halls provided by the Congress Committee ; and, 
most important of all, audiences were called 
together for these meetings by the distinction 
and celebrity of the Congress as a whole, such as 
would never be obtained by any single Society 
holding its own meeting all to itself. 

’ Finally,a number of small ‘ConrzERENCE Com- 
MITTEES” were nominated, one under each of the 
headings of the General Congress given above, 
and each Committee was appointed to a special 
room, where one or more of its members in 
rotation might always be found. The object of 
these Committees was to introduce and bring 
together the women from all parts of the world 
who were specially interested in the various 
topics. These Committees arranged from day 
to day impromptu afternoon Conferences ; and 
though the papers or addresses given at them 
were less elaborately prepared than for the more 
formal meetings, yet, as out of the fulness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh, those speeches were 
often amongst the most interesting to be heard. 

It will now be understood how it was possible 
to have so many meetings proceeding at the same 
time. It can also be understood how varied and 
how important are the contents of these 


VOLUMES OF REPORTS. 

Obviously, it has not been possible to report 
anything like the whole proceedings. A selection 
has had to be made by the Editor from the 
papers, and even those selected have, in many 
instances, had to be much reduced. Moreover, 
as regards a considerable number of what were 
in point of fact the best and most interesting 
addresses—those, namely, which were not mere 
essays read from a written page, but were actual 
speeches, prepared beforehand as regards matter 
and thought, but spoken as the word was given 
at the moment from the full heart and the ready 
lip and the quick brain of the trained orators 
present—for these the Editor has had to rely 
upon the services of the official reporter; and 
unfortunately, the official reporter has proved 
a broken reed, and pierced the hand that leant 
upon him, As regards my own speeches here 
reported, I would much have preferred to have 
had taken the admittedly hasty and imperfect 
reports which appeared the next day in the 
Chicago newspapers, rather than these discon- 
nected and inaccurate misrepresentations. Many 
of the papers, being foompletely written essays, 
could be handed to the Editor in their entirety ; 
and when she has had this basis to work upon, 
Mrs. Sewall has exercised her editorial discretion 
in cutting down in a skilful and literary manner. 
But when the official reporter handed her a 
jumble of inaccuracies, it could not but be 
unfortunate, both for the speaker and the reader, 
that an opportunity to see the proofs was not 
afforded to all whose speeches were merely 
reported and not previously written. With 
regard to 

ACCURACY AND FAIRNESS, 
Mrs. Sewall observes: “ Accuracy would have 
required that every participant in the Congress 
should have had an opportunity to correct the 
proof of her own address, but the large number 
of the participants, and the extent of the territory 
over which they were scattered, together with the 
necessity for haste, rendered this impossible. 
May I say that the Committee has, from the 
beginning of its work, consciously and per- 
sistently excluded from its purpose the pro- 
mulgation of any one cause, the exploitation of 
any single society, the exaltation or promotion 
of any one woman? Excluding all these fractional 


-considerations, it has as persistently endeavoured 


to promote that whole cause which is as yet 
lacking in the feminine correspondent of the 
masculine name fraternity. . . . It is hoped that 
the Editor’s desire to be entirely fair in present- 
ing a balanced record of woman’s work will be 
attested by these volumes. If the representative 
of any organisation should feel that it has been 
inadequately treated, let her attribute the un- 
fortunate fact to the necessary limit of this work, 
and credit the Editor with an unremitting effort 
to give all societies an equal showing. The four 
organisations with which the Editor is most 
closely associated are: The Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnm, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, and the National Council 
of Women of the United States. Each of the 
first three of these organisations is represented in 
these pages by one paper only, read in its Depart- 
ment Congress, while the Department Congress 
held by the last named oryanisation finds no 
mention here. It is the hope of the Editor that 
these facts will be accepted as final proof that she 
has not availed herself of the opportunities uf her 
position to magnify the importance of the lines 
of work which command her warmost interest.” 

To give more detailed extracts from volumes 
already so co: densed, and the contents of which 
are so various, is obviously impossible. In the 
various departments of the Congress, as described 
above, were heard and seen women of 

EVERY SHADE OF THOUGHT. 

The Catholic women spoke of their specia 
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charitable work in connection with their Church ; 
the Jewish women gave in their record of 
history and of philanthropy and cf hope; the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Christian League for Social Purity, the Mission- 
ary Societies of various Churches, the societies of 
Women Authors and Women Journalists, the 
Columbian Household Economic Association, the 
Mormon women, the Negro women, the Uni- 
tarian women, the Club women, the Women 
Suffragists—all had their representation, and all 
are to some extent reported in these volumes, 
There are also many societies reported which are 
purely American but very interesting, such as 
the Women’s Indian Association, the .Women’s 
Order of the Eastern Star, the Daughters of the 
Revolution, the Women’s National Relief Corps, 
and the Association of Collegiate Alumne, 

There were present in person women of light 
and leading from all lands, and others sent papers 
which were not actually read, but laid open for 
reading, and of which digests are given in these 
volumes, But, amidst all the attractive person- 
alities and ideas presented, 


{THE MOST SOUGHT OF ALL— 


the one whose presence drew crowds everywhere, 
who was made to speak in whatever hall she 
entered, and who was surrounded in every cor- 
ridor and every reception, just as the queen-bee 
is surrounded in the hive by her courtiers—was 
the veteran leader of the Women’s Suffragists of 
America, Susan B, Anthony. Her life has been 
spent in this cause, from the days when it was 
almost discreditable to take that stand. At 
seventy-three she is as upright of form, as clear 
and powerful of mind, as strong of voice, as 
courageous and uncompromising as ever. Let 
our revered and beloved “ Aunt Susan” have 


THE LAST WORD. 


“During the week of the presentation of the 
work of the various organisations that have been 
represented in this Congress, organisations from 
the Old World and the New,I have been curious 
to learn that all roads lead to Rome—that is to 
say, it doesn’t matter whether an organisation is 
called the King’s Daughters or Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union ; whether it is a Portia 
Club, a Sorosis, or a Federation of clubs; a mis- 
sionary society to reclaim the heathen, or an 
educational association; whether it is of the 
Jewish, of the Catholic, of the Protestant, of the 
Liberal, or the other sort of religion—somehow 
or other, everybody and every association that 
has spoken or reported has closed up by saying 
that what they are waiting for is the Vote.... 
Yet I will venture to say that there is scarcely 
one of them that does not report a larger number 
of members than the Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the United States. Now,whyisit? It 
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is because women have been taught always to 
work for something else than their own personal 
freedom, and the hardest thing in the world is to 
organise women for the one purpose of securing 
their political liberty and political equality. It 
is easy to congregate thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of women to try to stay the tide of in- 
temperance, to try to elevate the morals of the 
community, to try to educate the masses of the 
people, to try to relieve the poverty of the miser- 
able; but it is a very difficult thing to make the 
masses of women, any more than the masses of 
men, congregate to study the cause of the ills of 
which they complain, and to organise for the re- 

moval of that cause; to organise for the estab- 

lishment of great principles, that will be sure to 

bring about the results which they so much 
desire. . . . Now, whata hindrance this lack 
of organisation has been in the great movement 
with which I have been associated ! If we could 

have demonstrated that we had a thorough 

organisation at the back of our demand, we 

should have had our demand granted long ago, 

and each one of the organisations which has 

come up here to this great Congress of women 

would not have been compelled to climax its 

report with the assertion that they need only 
the ballot to help them carry their work on to 

greater success, I want every single woman of 

the Old World and the New, that does feel that 
enfranchisement, that political equality is the 
underlying need to carry forward all the best 

enterprises of the world, I want each one to 
register herself, so that I can report them all.” 

It only remains to add that these volumes are 

illustrated with about one hundred portraits, in- 
cluding those of Lady Aberdeen, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Miss Willard, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
and the writer of these lines. 


(Concluded.) 
——— 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A WOMAN IN POLITICS. 
(Continued.) 


‘We know that in America the great clanging 
mill of government, kept in motion at enormous 
cost, turns out just one product, and that is 
protection for life and limb and property. But 
it seems to us women that the citadel of purity, 
the palladium of liberty, the home, our brothers 
have forgotten adequately to protect. There- 
fore I am here to-day to speak on behalf of 
millions of women, good and true, but grieved 
and sorrowful ; to ask that the guarantees and 
safeguards of law shall be stripped from the 
saloons of my country ; that their tarnished gold 
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shall no more pollute our treasu 
land we love may at once and rH Ural 
rie with the liquor traftic, °° “Ut of 

“ Gentlemen, some political party w; 
to this plea from the hearts Of aa ee 
for protection from a stimulant which ne 
with dangerous strength the manly arm that Ge 4 
meant to be woman’s shelter and protecti od 
so that man’s cruelty becomes greatest towary’ 
those he loves the best. Some party will dec 
that when our best beloved go forth into life’ 
battle they shall not have to take chances on 
unequal in the fight for a clear brain, nor run Pg 
gauntlet of saloons legalised and set alo oO 
streets. Some party will lay to heart this obj zi 
lesson of the ‘Nation’s Annual Drink Tht: 
shown in the chart I have had placed tbelex’s 
you eyes to-day, with its nine hundred millions 
or intoxicating liquors, to five millions and 
half for the spread of Christ’s gospel. ci 

“The Greenback convention has alread. re- 
ceived with favour this memorial. Tower 
you will act upon it. On July 8th it will be 
presented to the Democratic convention in this 
city, and on July 23rd to that of the Prohibition 
Home Protection party in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“A great chief of your party, who was with us 
as the hero of your last convention, said that not 
in the turmoil of politics, but at the sacred fire- 
side hearth, does God prepare the verdict of a 
great, free peonls. Let me say, gentlemen, that 
the y that declares for national prohibition 
in 1884 will be the one for which the tem rance 
women of this land will pray and work, circulate 
literature, convene assemblies, and do all in our 
power to secure its success. Nor is the influenco 
of these women to be forgotten or lightly 
esteemed, as the past has sufficiently proved. 
While I have tried to speak, my spirit has teen 
sustained and soothed by the presence of that 
devoted army which I am here to represent. As 
womanly, as considerate, as gentle as the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, from Alabama to Wyoming, would wish 
me to be in this presence, I have tried to bo— 
that I might justly represent them—good- 
natured as sunshine, steadfast as gravitation, 
persistent as aChristian’sfaith. Ihave no harsh 
word to s of any. The liquor trafic is tho 
awful heritage of a less wise, less kind, and less 
eile Koopa past. For its existence in this 
gentler age we are all more or less responsible. 

“Let us combine to put it away, ‘ with malice 
toward none, with charity for all.’ Daughters 
of heroes and sisters of patriots are those for 
whose dear sake I have dared to speak to-day. 
De Tocqueville said: ‘ Life is neither a pleasure 
nor a pain ; it is a serious business, to be entered 
on with courage, and in a spirit of self-sacrifice,’ 
Gentlemen, in that spirit I have tried to speak 
—not because I wished ta be heard, but to repre- 
sent, as best I could, the homes of America in 
their sacred warfare against the American saloon. 
May God lead and guide us all into lives and 
deeds of tenderest charity and divinest toil for 
the sorrowful and weak. 

‘* Some of us have sung the Miriam song of 
your great y in other days, and whether or 
not we shall, ere long, chant its requiem, de- 
pends upon whether or not the party shall be as 
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were all out in full force), I said to myself, 
‘Streams cannot rise higher than their foun- 
tains; men in the States cannot rise superior to 
their party nationally, and this Republican party, 
once so dear to me, I must now leave because 
here is the proof that even good men dare not 
stand by prohibition when they meet upon a 
national platform.” 

So then and there I bade the “Grand Old 
Party ” an everlasting farewell and took up my 
line of march toward the Grand Army of 
Reform. By this I mean that while I had 
already acted with the Prohibition party for a 
brief period, I had never until now utterly given 
up the hope that the Republican party might 
so retrieve itself that we could stand together 
for God and Home and Native Land. 

After two such failures I had little heart to 
approach the Democrats, but in loyalty to my 
appointment I had this todo. The great Expo- 
sition Building, Chicago, was packed once more 
with delegates whose drink bill at the Palmer 
House was no larger than that of the Repub- 
licans had been—in both cases it was immense. 
Major Burke, of the New Orleans T%imes- 
Democrat, presented the memorial, which was 
referred without debate to the Committee on 
Platform; they reported against “sumptuary 
laws that vex the citizen.” Meanwhile one more 
national party remained unvisited, and to that I 
went with the rejected memorial, purposing in 
my heart henceforth to cast in my lot just 
there. 


Christian Temperance Union, which, in common 
with other temperance societies, had been invited 
to send delegates. It was a crowd not only of 
“ real folks,” but of “our folks ”—the non-drink- 
ing, non-tobacco-using home people, almost 
without exception members of the church. 
Careful hands had bedecked the old hall with 
mottoes and flags, pictures and banners—all 
symbolic of “ Down with the saloon and up with 
the home.” Women were on every committee. 
After an admirable address by the Chairman, I 
asked for three minutes in which to present the 
memorial of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, which was adopted with 
cheers, and a general uprising. 
(To be continued.) 


to living issues of the present as it was true 
bi living issues in the past. For 
‘ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’ 


“We ask you to declare in favour of submitting 
Pp. 


to the e a national constitutional amend- 
ment for the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

“Gentlemen, on behalf ofthe National Woman’s 

istian Temperance Union, I thank you for 
this courteous hearing.” 

I ought to say that while I spoke, those pre- 
sent listened respectfully, so far as I observed. 
Indeed, I took no special exceptions to their 
conduct, which was, no doubt, from their point 
of view, altogether courteous. They were nearly 
through with their report, the convention was 
impatiently waiting, they had not the remotest 
intention of doing anything for the temperance 

ple, and, weary and annoyed as they were, I 
think they did all in the way of politeness that 
we could expect from them. 

Whether or not they received the Brewers’ 
Committee, and what length of time was accorded 
its members, if received, I do not authentically 
know. It is said that those men had an hour— 
I cannot say, and do not wish to do anyone 
injustice, least of all my political opponents. 
Going upon the platform of the convention, I 
listened earnestly while Chairman McKinley in 
his grand voice, read the resolutions, As he 
went on I said to myself, “Of course, ours will 
benear the close, if there at all,” but when he 
had finished and there was not a word for tem- 
perance, I said to myself : 

‘‘’Tia sweet to be remembered, 
’Tis sad to be forgot.” 

When the report was accepted without debate 
and without a single negative (although the 
Iowa delegates, the Maine and Kansas delegates, 


THE WITS AGAIN. 
Tue wits would be in a sorry strait if they 
had not the woman’s movement to expend their 
small shot upon, The Kenilworth Advertiser - 
says :— 

The woman’s rights woman says the English 
language will not be complete until we have a 
woman of two genders, to take in both men and 
women. In old statutes the term “homo” was 
used as including both orders of mankind, but 
the woman’s rights woman says the law takes 
no notice of her sex nowadays, unless she has 
done something to incur a penalty. If she 
commits a murder she is recognised as a 
“homo” and hanged as such. But she is never 

ised as a “ homo ” when there is anything 
to be got by it. The average man thinks that 
‘“homo ”’ ought to be spelt “home-oh.” Iam 
reminded of a funny story of a shoemaker who, 
without knowing exactly what it meant, had the 
Latin phrase, Mens conscia recti, inscribed over 
his front door. Whereupon his rival over the 
way, not to be outdone, announced Men’s and 
Women’s conscia recti, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 


THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 
It was a gathering never to be forgotten! In old 
‘“ Lafayette Hall,” cradle of the Republican party, 
were gathered on the morning of July 23rd, 1884, 
over six hundred delegates, representing twenty- 
eight states. Women were there in goodly 
numbers, almost wholly from the Woman's 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT. 


I HAPPENED to be present in a factory when one of the workmen The doctors were right as far as they went. It wae liver com- 
accidentally ruptured an artery in his left leg. The blood spurted | plaint, but only asa sequence and symptom of acute indigestion 
out in jets, and the man would have been dead in a few minutes | and dyspepsia. They probably gave Mr. Williams some drug or 
had not one of his mates possessed the knowledge and coolness to | drugs to “touch up the liver,” as the phrase is ; and then waited to 
press his thumb upon the artery, between the break and the heart, | see what would happen. Nothing happened. For you can’t touch 
and so stop the effusion of blood until a surgeon arrived. The old, | up the liver, so it will stay up, until you stop loading it down. 
old lesson : Jt is one thing to perceive a disaster, and another to know Look at the order of events and see how plain and simple it is. 
and apply the remedy. For some reason or other the stomach stopped work—astopped turn- 
“Up to November, 1884,” says a correspondent, “I was | ing our friend’s food into nutritious broth (called chyme)—and left 
strong and healthy. At this time I was one day lifting a sack of | it lying in the stomach just as received. There it presently began 
flour when I felt that I had strained myself, a sharp pain catching | to rot, very much as it would in a bucket in a warm, moist atmos- 
me in the left side. phere. In so rotting it gave off poisonous acids and gases, as all 
“ After this I began to feel low, weak, and languid. Often a | decomposing animal and vegetable matters do. These found their 
sort of faintness came over me. My eyes were of a yellow colour, | way into other parts of the body, giving our friend the aches, paine, 
and I had a faint taste in the mouth, my tongue being coated and , and miseries he mentions. They caused that foul taste in the 
covered with phlegm. mouth—for the lining of the etomach, throat, and mouth are one 
“My appetite was poor, and after meals [ had great pain at | and the same thing. The nastiness came up as water soaks through 
the chest and side, also an awful pain through the chest to the | a bit of lump sugar. Nerves, brain, blood, and the rest—they all 
back. I had pain and soreness at the stomach, and anything hot | imbibed the poison. 
seemed to burn me. Owing to the pain I got but little sleep at Now, on the other side, the body was getting but little nourish- 
night, and never felt rested. ment, and that little in bad condition. Hence the weakness and 
“T kept on with my work, but it was with difficulty that I | the faintness. The liver—a hard-working scavenger —did its best 
did s0. Now better, now worse, I continued inthistruly miserable | to mend matters by throwing the poisons out of the body ; but as 
condition for three and one-half years, during which time I con- | more poison poured ia through the stomach as fast as it (the liver) 
sulted three doctors, but was none the better for any of the | could expel it, the liver itself got disgusted and struck work. ‘Then 
medicines I took. The doctors all said that my ailment was liver | the bile (left in the blood by the overworked liver) stained the skin, 
complaint, but were not able to give me any remedy for it. and the trouble became double. 
“In May, 1888, I read in the Liverpool cho an article The doctora called this “liver complaint.” Who wouldn’t com- 
describing a remarkable cure which had resulted from the use of | plain ?—treated as the liver had been. 
Mother's Seigel’s Curative Syrup in a case that resembled my own. We call it indigestion and dyspepsia. The stomach was the 
I got a quantity of the Syrup, and after [ had finished the first | offender—noi the liver. And when Mother Seigel’s Syrup set 
bottle I felt quite another man. My food agreed with me andthe the main wheel in motion again, the relieved liver woke up and did 
pains left me; and when I had taken two bottles I was completely _its duty. ; 
cured, and have since enjoyed good health. I tell everyone that | And so here we are, with our lesson illustrated. 
of Seigel’s Syrup cost twenty shillings a bottle ct would be worth it. “TT perceive that man is very wl.” Anybody can say that. Lay 
Yours truly, (Signed) R, P. Williams, Cambrian Terrace, Garn know what ails him, and how to cure him.” Mother Seigel says 
Dolbenmaen, Carnarvonshire, February 22nd, 1894.” that. 
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“BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Memories of the Crusade. A thrilling account of 
the great Uprising of the Women of Ohio in 
1873, against the LiquorCrime. By Mother 
One” the Leader. (Hubbard and Co., 

0. 

The Crusader in Great Britain; or, the History 
of the Origin and Organisation of the British 
Women's Temperance Association. By 
Mother Stewart. (The New Era Company, 
Springfield, Ohio.) 

These are books to make the liquorists 
unhappy and the righteous to rejoice. We 

ve been reminded in their perusal of the 
literary style and spirit of the “ Journal of Geo 

Fox,” and the passionate “ Homilies” of the ear y 

Fathers. The “ Wendell Phillips in Petticoats ” 
attacked at least an equal iniquity tothe slave 
trade which the ¢ orator denounced. Mother 

. Stewart and Wendell Phillips both assailed 

i venta as it seemed, firmly-seated abomi- 
_ nations. e liquor traffic is still with us, but 
one Mother Stewart is enough to give it the 
doom of slavery. She inherited moral stamina. 
It is very seldom that a great reformer is not made 
by generations of the true heredi nobility. 
She was reared in a sect whose discipline forbad 
the use of all intoxicants. That raises the 
uestion whether any Christian Church in 
¢ matter should be inferior to Mohammedans. 
The brewer taking the elements of the Lord's 
PH ee is surely a proof of very elastic conscience. 
Mother Stewart’s visit to a drinking saloon, in 
disguise, to test the Sunday Liquor Law, by pur- 

- chasi oS with the subsequent legal aap ree 

ings, should be published as an episode by itself 

. for wholesale distribution, not forgetting the illus- 

. tration of Mother Stewart with her “ first glass:” 

In that episode began the Women’s Christian 
Tem ce Union, though Mother Stewart says 
it originated a few months before at a village 
called Osborn. But there can be no doubt that 
that purchase of liquor on a Sunday, by a woman, 
to procure nece evidence, began the distin- 
guishing spirit of defiance to conventional 
methods that has dominated the Women’s 
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“AND TRUE LOVE-KNOTS LURKED IN THE BOTTOM OF EVERY TEA-CUP.” 
(From the Painting by G. Sheridan Knowles R,1.) 


Temperance Movement. It began the war 
against Mrs. Grundy, the protecting goddess of 
many a diabolic custom. 

“The Crusader in Great Britain” is an in- 
teresting story of Mother Stewart’s visit to the 
Home Country, but we have not space to refer 
to it at large. Both works are necessary to a 
knowledge of the Temperance and Women’s 
movements. 

The rial Question. A lecture by G. Bunge, 


.D. 

This aes an admirab : le phlet, pecker with 
up-to- argumen: statistics, forming a 
useful repertory for the platform speaker. Dr. 
Bunge is against the ‘“‘ moderates,” and argues 
well for state-interference. “ The tempters are the 
moderate, and so long as the temptation does 
not cease, excess will not cease.” ‘‘ The Moder- 
ation Societies ... have achieved nothing.”’ 
The statistics on life assurance at the end are 
valuable. The lecture pulverises in small space 
the case against prohibition. 

My China Sweetheart and Other Poems. By 
Charles D. Steele. (Ideal Publishing Union, 
Memorial Hall, price 6d.) 

This is a collection of pretty and musical 
verses. The subjects are of a domestic nature, 
and pre ped flowing rhythm and a delicate fancy. 
The little volume is well worth reading. 

We quote the following :— 

A SUMMER IDYLL. 

They sat together, youth and maid, 

By the sweet ever-winding river ; 

There were pink-tipped daisies, many a one, 
While the fireflies slept in the summer sun, 

In a golden dream on the river. 


They pledged their troth a many times 
By the banks of the sunlit river ; 
At length the fireflies homeward Nagi 
Each w daisy odio its head, 
_ Yet the lovers stayed by the river. 
Yes, it was truth the lovers read, 
In the crystal depths of the river ; 
All earthly things must away, 
So run this busy world for aye, 
But loves remains for ever. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsib] 
for the opinions expressed by corresponden 4 
Will correspondents kindly write on one ia 
of the paper only ? 


TEMPERANCE TRAVELLERS 
To the Editors of THs Woman’s Stowar, 
Mespames,—It is not to be wondered 
ca the Ph coraeinl of ae M. S. and L 
way mpany do nothing to facili 
furtherance of the scuiient of = jaa ~ 
travellers at Grimsby when one considers wha 
they do there in relation to the drink trafic 
It is well known that within the confines of 
the docks and close to where all the fisherme 
and boys land, there is an enormous drinking 
saloon which the people of Grimsby call “the 
Hell.” The present writer has seen it full of 
men and boys in all states of inebriety at all 
hours. Being within the Dock boundary, it ig 
exempt from police supervision, and therefore 
magisterial influence. istrates have assured 
me it is the greatest curse in Grimsby to-day, 
But they are powerless to deal with it because 
is solely worked by and under the contro 
of the peop don’t know whether the 
shareholders of the M. 8S. and L. Company 
know these sad facts, but there they are, 
and I for one have little hope for the moral 
and spiritual life of the young men, especially 
the fisher class, whilst such a state of thi 
is permitted. The Board of Trade has ap. 
pointed a Commission to enquire into the con- 
dition of the lads at Grimsby who are sent there 
by various Boards of Guardians in the country, 
and it is to be hoped they will give “the Hell” 
their most serious consideration. I know many 
smack owners who also hope with me.—I am, 
truly yours, VeERax. 


WOMEN’S FRANCHISE. 
To the Editors of THE Woman's Siena. 
Mespames,—In this week’s number you allude 
to giving the franchise to women ratepayers as a 
measure which would be acceptable to the 
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tives they being a “p tied class.” As 
+. ig an error widely spread I write to expose 


: ows: Census statistics prove that only 
it s follows women ratepayers are ladies of 
cadependent means, the remaining five-sixths 
gain their living as lodging-bouse keepers (acting 
ys cooks), dressmakers, laundresses, factory 

tives, small shopkeepers, etc. _Now these 
belong to the class from which Liberal votes 


the excuse made by (so called) Liberal 
opponents of woman's suffrage, that it would be 
PP anchising a propertied class, for statistics 
also prove that women as a class only hold one- 

the entire property of the kingdom, 
go if we are to disfranc ise people because they 
have property we must begin with the men—they 
hold the other six-sevenths. Our opponents must 
indeed be hard up for ments against us to 
use such as the above.— Yours, etc., 


M. J. Satis 
(President of Sydenham W.L.A.) 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 

To the Editors of Toe Woman’s SIGNAL. 
MzspaMes,— Women may well be on the alert 
when a Bill touching husband and wife claims to 
be in the interests of children. There never has 
been an injustice planted on our legislature 
between matried couples that this plea has not 
been dragged in to justify it. T. Paynter Allen 
draws a touching picture of “‘ the dying mother, 
her sister, and their father.” May I draw a 
companion picture of a dying father, his brother, 
and their mother? This sort of thing is merely 
hysterical folly. Does T. Paynter Allen mean to 
insinuate that a stepmother who is not also an 
aunt will illtreat her husband’s children? The 
woman who loves her husband will love his 
children; it is not relationship that is wanted 
but a loving heart. Mr. Waugh’s Society has 
surelyshown us that. The duplicate favour is 
certainly not shown to the wife, but to the 
husband, and the favour to the sister is certainly 
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| will add that nothing can be more absurd. 


ANATIONAL DRINK REFORM! | 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
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quite “‘ accidental.” T. Paynter Allen’s reasonin; 
is of the most specious order. I am not surpri 
that anyone who can e in this manner should 
consider Perot injudicious, or that they should 
suggest the passing of another Bill to put theirs 
in countenance.— Yours, etc., 


E. Warptaw Best. 
July 23rd, 1894. 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editors of Taz Woman's Sicnat. 

Mespames, — Last year you very kindly 
allowed us to appeal in your paper for help to 
send some of the poor people who belong to our 
Mission into the country. We want to send as 
many as possible again this year fora day or 
longer, as best suits the hard conditions of their 
lives. I want to tell your readers one story 
because it is not sensational, but quite common- 
place and typical of thousands whose lives are 
equally grey and dull. 

We know a young girl of seventeen who has 
dependent on her love and care an old grand- 
mother and a little sister aged seven. She left 
a good situation that she might spend her 
evenings with them, and because she is learning 
a trade she will only earn 2s. a week for some 
months. For a year or 80 every penny she earns 
must go into the common housekeeping fund. 
And so through the long hot days of this summer 
she must sete 2 with no change and no recreation, 
—only a pretty girl in London can always have 


pleasure, if she pays the price. We feel a great 


responsibility towards such as these, and so ask 
your readers to help us with our holiday fund 
which will be used for men and women, girls and 
boys, to give them just the rest and change they 
need.—Y ours truly, 
KarTHERINE Prick HuGHEs. 
Cleveland Hall, Cleveland Street, W. 


THE PIONEER OLUB. 
To the Editors of Tos Woman’s Stanat. 
Mespames,—lIt appears from remarks that I 
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the position of the club is not clearly understood 
by all the members. I did my best on the open- 
ing day to explain this as clearly as possible, but 
I fear, notwithstanding this, that there still 
exists some misconception on the subject. 

The club is absolutely proprietary. 

The terms of my lease with Lord Fitzhardinge 
are such that I am compelled to work the club 
entirely by myself, without the aid even of a 
General Committee. This is all clearly stated in 
the book of rules, and you will notice that by 
Rule 9 I am empowered to close the club at the 
end of three months without assigning any 
reason. 

I have e a lady housekeeper of experi- 
ence, who will take entire charge of the domestic 
management of the club, and all complaints in 
reference to food, etc., must be made to her. 
She will come into residence when the club re- 
opens in September. 

The fund for the ‘‘Club of the Future ” has 
now reached £214. The present trustees are 
myself, Mrs, Chester, and Miss Whitehead. 
These ladies, however, wish to resign their 
trusteeship. I should be very willing, ibaratexe, 
to let all members whose names are inscribed as 
having given any sum to this fund to elect two 
trustees from among their number.—Fatthfully 
yours, 

Tue PRESIDENT OF THE PIONEER OLUB. 

22, Bruton Street, W., 

August 1st, 1894. 


Social ambition must surely be reckoned as 
among the most powerful temptations that beset 
our society. The nineteenth century Satan is 
extremely well-dressed. He has the manners 
of a gentleman, and he takes those whom he 
would beguile up into the mountain of worldly 
prosperity, and shows them all the possessions 
of this world and the glory of them. 


* * * 
The most perfect hospitality is always without 


have lately heard, and some recent events, that | fussiness. 
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Sx, PHILP'S COCKBURN HOTELS, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel opposite Euston, and within three 
. minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's Oross 
Stations. 
Very quict. Convenient to Buses and Underground 
Railway to all parte of London. 
ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s, 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also 


Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow 


Recently Improved and handsomely Re- 
decorated. Turkish Baths. Passenger 
Elevator. Electric Light. 

Both Houses conducted on strietly 
Temperance Principles. 


Patronieed by Tadv Henrv Somerset. and frianda. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1825 
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GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kops ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-Intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 


LADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN’S. CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 
LONDON: 18, CHENIES STREET, W.C.; and Agencles throughout the Kingdom. 
GOODS OAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. 


A HAIR PIN 


WITHOUT POINTS | 
HAS GOOD POINTS III 


SEE THE 
POINT ? 


Hinde’s 
“Pyr Point” 
Hair Pin. 


CAN'T SCRATCH THE HEAD 
AND WON'T FALL OUT. 
_————_—=—— 


THEY COST YOU EXACTLY 
GAME PRICE AB OLD SORT. 
SSD 


SAMPLES FREE QN RECEIPT 
OF POST CARD. 


Hindes Limited, 


EACH BTORE AND WAREHOUGE 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. 
TTS 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'’s WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President —LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 

NOTICE.—Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports will not be inserted in THE 
Woman's SIGNAL unless they are brief, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only ? 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 


BatH.—The members of the Bath branch have 
’ decided to send a memorial, signed by women only, 
to the licensing magistrates at the annual Brewster 
Sessions, praying that their worships will exercise 
their powers and refuse all new applications for 
licences, and reduce the number of houses already 
licensed to sell intoxicating drinks. The majority 
of the members are at work getting signatures. 

NORTH AND WEST FINCHLEY.—A well attended 
Drawing Room M was beld on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, the 24th inst., when a stirring address 
was delivered by Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P., on 
Woman's Suffrage and its abeiepbes effect on the 
Temperance Question. Mr. McLaren strongly urged 
all British women to devote their energies to 
obtaining the nig tai, as by so doing they would 
most effectually further not-only Temperance but 
all other reforms affecting the interest and well- 
being of women. 

BRapForD.—A lecture under the auspices of 
the “ Y” branch of the B.W.T.A. was given by Miss 
E. Ward, on July 26th, in St. John’s Wesleyan 
Schools. The subject announced was ‘‘ Hearts are 
Trumps.” Miss Ward compared life to a game at 
whist, in which hearts as representing love of truth, 
rectitude and charity, should always be triumphant 
over mere wealth, bodily pleasure and intellectual 
skill, as represented by the other suits. A ; Special 
plea was made for the rights of the lower als, 
and the lecturer protes against the system of 
vivisection, which she contended had never resulted 
in any benefit to humanity. ae 

TONBRIDGE.—A meeting of the Branch was held 
on Thursday, July 19th, Miss M. Gorham, president 
of the society, presided, and an address was 
delivered by Mrs. Bailhache on “ Rescue Work.” 
All present were deeply interested as the speaker 
pointed out in loving and earnest words the evils 
by which our young people are surrounded, It was 
felt that the subject of social purity was dealt 
with by Mrs. Bailhache in a most admirable way. 

GrimsBy.—On the 5th of July the newly-formed 
branch of the National British Women's Temper- 
ance Association, New-Clee-with-Weelsby, held a 
very successful picnic at Great Coates, by kind 
permission of Mr. Riggall. About 300 members and 
friends sat down to tea, after which a very interest- 
ing and enthusiastic meeting was held, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Squires, Practical Temperance 
addresses were given by Mrs. J. Smith, Rev. J. 
Squires, T. RB. Watkinson, Esq., and a capital recita- 
tion by Mrs. Austin. Mr. J. T. Woodliff rendered 
two solos, which were greatly appreciated. Mrs. 
Riggall gave the B.W.T.A. a most hearty welcome, 
and it was felt by all who had taken part that a 
very successful meeting had been held. 

SITTISGBOURNE.—A picnic in connection with 
this branch was fixed for July 12th at Golden Wood, 
by the kind invitation of Mrs. Dean, president, but 
owing to bad weather the tea and meeting were 
held at the Baptist schoolroom. The members of 
the new Brompton Branch had been invited to 
join the party. A very enjoyable time was spent. 

rs. Dean took the chair and gave an earnest 
address. Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Harvey, and Mrs. 
Osborne of the new Brompton Branch also gave 
short addresses, which were much appreciated. 

YEOVIL.—The first monthly meeting of the 
branch was held on Thursday, July 19th. Several 
members rendered Temperance solos, duets, recita- 
tions, readings, ete., and the president gave an 
address, after which the secretary read the report, 
which showed that the branch, although started 
only a month ago, numbers nearly fifty members. 

MANCHESTER (Bury New Road).—In connection 
with this branch a Garden Party was held on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 25th, in the grounds of 
Mr. John Mather, Beech House, Higher Broughton. 
Beginning with the present year the branch, which 
mects in the Lecture Room of the Congregational 
Church, has ‘now nearly fifty members, most of 
whom were present last Wednesday. Addresses 
were delivered by Mrs. Spring and Mrs. Hamill 
from four to five o’clock, after which tea was served 
on the lawn. The party constituted the closing 
meeting of the season, and was regarded as a great 
success, Mrs, John Mather, who is the president, is 
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greatly interested in its welfare. The winter season 


will begin on September 11th with a tea meeting | @ 


and special addresses by well-known ladies. There 
is every expectation that the membership will be 
ly increased on that occasion. iid 
EW SOUTHGATE AND FRIERN BARNET.—The 
half-yearly meeting was held on the 6th of July in 
the Grove Road Schoolroom, kindly lent for the 
purpose. The members took tea at 5.30, after which 
a meeting was held, presided over by Mrs. Huxley. 
Papers were read on one or two subjects of interest, 
and an enjoyable and profitable evening was spent. 
PLUMSTEAD.—A garden party was given by Mrs. 
Cole to members of the Branch and friends on the 
18th inst. The Rev. R. McKenny gave the address 
which was very helpful and encouraging to workers. 
Forest GATE.—A meeting was held on July 
28rd at the Woodgrange Hall, when Miss Florence 
Balgarnie gave an “On the value of a 
woman’s vote.” Mrs. Skinner presided. Mrs, 
Hawkes and Miss Lugold took part in the pro- 
ceedings. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO 
READING. 


A MEETING under the auspices of the Reading 
Temperance Society and the Reading Branch of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, was held 
in the large Town Hall, Reading, on Monday 
evening. July 23rd, when there was a large audience. 
From 7.30 till 8 o’clock Mr. A..W. Moss, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.O , gave an organ recital. Mr. Joseph Milsom 
(President of the Reading Temperance Society) 
presided, and among those who vg tac him on 
the platform besides Lady Hen merset were : 
the Revs. F. T. Colson, 8. H. Soole, G. Stewart, 
Ambrose Shepherd, W. Armstrong, W. H. Campbell, 
J. R. Cassell, J. H. Taylor, W. H. Price, Mrs. Pollard, 
Miss Talbot (Secretary of the Reading Branch of 
the B.W.T.A.), Miss Helen Hood, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. 
Hannam, Messrs. C. Fidler, J. Messer, D. Heelas, J. 
Egginton, and W. Welman and C. Moss (Secretaries 
Reading Temperance Society). 

A beautiful bouquet was presented to Lady Henry 
Somerset, by Mies Stokes on behalf of the Reading 
Branch of the B.W.T.A. ' 

Mr. Welman next presented the President of the 
B.W.T.A., with an illuminated. address from the 
Reading Temperance Society. It was on vellum 
and splendidly bound in maroon morocco. Toe 
border was tastefully executed in gold and colours 
in the 15th century style, the main colours being 
varying shades of purple and burnt sienna. 

In the name of the Association Lady Henry 
Somerset expressed her thanks for the presentations, 
and in an address, which was greatly appreciated, 
she set forth the claims of the Temperance Question 
from every point of reform. 

In the course of the evening the Reading Temper- 
ance Choral Society sang two contest part-songs for 
which they were awarded second prize at the 
Crystal Palace fete on the 10th instant, viz., “ How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps,” and “ Lullaby of Life” 
(Leslie). Mr. A, W. Moss was the conductor. 

The meeting closed with a bymn and the Bene- 
diction. 


AN INTERESTING EVENT. 


Last week Mrs. Sam Gamble, the hon. corres- 
ponding secretary of the Manchester Women's 
Christian Temperance Association, was the recipient 
of a very bandsome gift from the members of her 
mothers’ meeting (which is carried on in connection 
with the Ladies’ Sanitary Association), who antici- 
pated by a few weeks the anniversary of her silver 
wedding. The gift which was presented by the 
Rev. C. Frost (rector of St. George’s, Oldham Road), 
was a handsome electro-plated table centre for 
flowers, and on it were engraved the following 
words:—“ From the members of St. George’s 
Mothers’ Meeting to Mrs, Gamble, on the occasion 
of her silver wedding.” 

Rev. C. Frost also gave hera travelling album. 
Mrs, Gamble, who had no idea of the intention of 
the women, was exceedingly gratified, and ex- 
pressed her surprise and delight at the kind thought 
which had prompted the gift. 


NEW BRANCHES. 


New branches organised during June and July, 
1894:—Bristol Central, Barnaby and Cove, Bideford, 
Bramley, Cranbrook, Cwnygle, Crimble, Hurstpier- 
point, Hunslet, Marsden, Nawton, Plaistow, Wal- 
thamstow, Port Wimarnie, Whitechapel, Tynmoes, 
Tilsden, Yeovil, South Shields “ Y,” Hanley and 
Stainingley, Goole, Rotherhithe, Romford, (pre- 
viously reported) Paddington “ Y,” Cwmbran “ Y. 
A drawing-room meeting was recently held at the 
residence of Miss Wallis, Marquis Road, Canonbury. 
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Mrs. Aukland and Mrs. Paddon gave ad resses 
branch was formed which a to be 
service to the cause in that locality, - 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS, 


* NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Misg 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. Introduction by Lapy 
HENRY SOMERSET. Prefatory Note by Jony 
G. WHITTIER. Gilt, 3s., post free. 

“A GREAT MOTHER.” By Miss Frances E 
WILLARD and her Kinswoman, Minzry, 
BRACE Norton. With Introduction by Lapy 
HENRY SOMERSET. Price 6s., Carriage extra, 

“WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?" 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Prigg 
1d.; 6s. per 100. 

ADDRESS BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET at 
Annual Council, 1894. Price 4d, 

CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our 
Life. Written and designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

“HIRING FAIRS,” with preface by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Price 1d., 6s. per 100, 


Now ready. 
HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. i 
GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity, 
Designed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset, 
Special offer, price 6d., post free. 
*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.S.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free, 
THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mn, 
PEARSALL SMITH (H.W.8.) Price 6d. post 


free. 
MABRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. JosEePn 


Lucas. Price 1s. by post ls. 1d. 
*THE CRUSADER IN GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Mother Stewart. Price 4s., post free, 
MEMORIES OF THE CRUSADE. By Mother 


Stewart. 6s., post free. 

*DUTIES OF WOMEN. By Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Price 1d.; 6s. per 100. 

SURSUM CORDA. Mrs. Josephine Butler, 34, 

A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 

*WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d. 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT.—Price 64., by 


post 8d. 
NEW ANNUAL LEAFLET. Price 1d., or 6s. per 


100. 

THE STORY OF THE WOMEN’S WHISKY 
WAR. By Miss Willard. Single copies, 1d. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Peareall Smith 
(H.W.8.). Single copy, 13d 

PHOTOGRAPHS OF LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
AND MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. Price 
1s. each. 

BEAUTIFUL FRAMED PICTURE OF THE 
PRESIDENT, suitable for Branch Headquarters. 
Price 7s. 6d. Postage extra. 

SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price 1s. per 100. 

* OUB PORTRAIT ALBUM. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price 1s. 

PARLIAMENTARY RULES. Price 1d. New 
Edition. : 

*NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful design. 2d. 
each, 1s. 9d. per doz, New “Y” pledge card 
at same price. 

PLEDGE BOOKS.—1s. per doz., and 1s, each. 

SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADGE, Quite new, 

rice 1s. 

NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. Price ls. _ 

WHITE RIBBON HYMN SHEETS. New series, 
2s. per 100. 


*LITERATURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES. 


MANAGER, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREET, E.C. 


WELSH LITERATURE. 


Orders for literature in the Welsh language 
may be given to Gwyneth Vaughn, the Secre- 
taries of the North and South Wales Union, “i 
direct from Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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WanLD <5 ‘Gold 
Miso makers ofthe SUN deamless Btockin 
Works, 48, Upper re 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 


ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 
In Boxes, 94., 1s, 13d.. and 2s, Od. each, with full directions, 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself, It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In Collapsible Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietos, 
for ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor— 
THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, 
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Great Questions 
of the Day. 


By Professor H. EK. Rosina, D.D, 
LL.D., Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, U. A work which hag 
received wide acknowledgment in 
America, and which is reproduced in 
this country to aid, by its scholarly 
system of revision, a correct discern- 
ment of the great truths enunciated 
in the Scriptures. Post free, 4g. 


gr 
London : Boe & sor: i Paternoster 


CRANE & —— PIANOS. 
in Design. 

Splendid Quality in Tone. 

SCOTLAND ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


BUMSTED’S 
|TABLE SALT. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS ror 2s. 
6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
ree ohm ‘ sertions as nig: taal, 
ver tsements er 3%: 
JOHN Hiroe. &Co., Lares? Tre TUEsDay, 


aNueb 1 ye Perfect Order 13d, 
te of 60 yards, FIVE 8 - 
LINGS. 400 aPE EWNY mSHIt. 
YARD and OA RIAGR FRBB.—“ Post- 
master,” Holborn Place, Plymouth. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


FED PORK, etc. —Mre. Convers, ‘xilkhamop- 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 


\ Wee FROM INDIA just received 
box softest, warmest, real Rampore 
Obuddah shawls (washable), 3 varia 
by 1). Indispensable chilly svecings, 
oatis or de. 228, 9d., about half 
a2 pelos. Oomparison shops invited, 
free, roval.—Doua as, 6, Shand- 
wick Place, ¥ inburgh. 

ADIES WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SKINS.—Great Bale of Sealskin Jackets 
at £20. Winter price £30, Inspec. 

tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Pr.ce 
list free.—GrorGg Avuaustus NicHOLas, 
Furrier, 204, Regent Street, London, W. 


A SUFFERER, partially blind and 
pase Sony earnestly begs readers to 


her Progriecty Folles soap, 
Tablets, 6d. and 1s. post free. rite ALPHA, 


21, Olarence Street, Olapham. London. 


night, will tend culars to anyo 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope a‘ 
Mre. O. WIngRovs, Mexfield Road, “ne 
Putney, 8.W. 
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advts, 5/- per inch, 
Series ooo 4/6 thirteen, ok twenty-six, 
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Bituations recur «.. 30 words 3/-, 
Three insertions, as two. 
To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miecel, 
laneous advts. 30 words 2/- 
6d. for ever Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two, 

A SOLID FACT! 
‘THE’ VERY BEST 
LADIES’ MEDIUM 

FOR 9g 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
(PREPAID) IS 


The ‘Woman’s Signal.’ 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Avaver 2, 1804, 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, sig HOSEA LON UTS CEICACO MOD) 


ec 
a r Sn and Best.,’_ 
Pure Concentrated 


80 PRIZE MEDALS Avarded to 
ds 5, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


@@ Parchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”_ 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


». 


4825. & 
CHEAPEST. ie 
FOR 
INFANTS, | Oo In Patent 
CHILDREN, <€ Alr-tight Tins, 
INVALIDS, 3% & 


> 
THE “WHITE RIBBON” CO.. LTD. 


NOW READY. 


Kighteenth Annual Report of the National B.W.T.A 


Price Gd., by post Sd. 


AND 


Addres--MANAGER, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


AT HALF-PRICE FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION. THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


NNR OOOO 
By W. T. STEAD, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS: Editor of ““REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


MORGAN AND SCOTT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
COMPLETE, 
96 Pages, Imperial Svo Size, in Handsome Cover, 
FOR <> / = Vena 
100 copies for 20s, net, carriage extra. Sample copy 3d.; if sent 


by post, 43d, 
a zs 


Application should be made to the Publishers, 


Price SIX SHILLINGS. 
8vo, 464 pp., in cloth. 


ONLY A FEW COPIES IN STOCK 


MORGAN & SCOTT, “be Christian” OFFICE, 12, PATERNOSTER | THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS” OFFICE, 
BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. Or to any Bookseller in the Kingdom. MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, Wc. 
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